








Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking 


at this group, which child had 
come to school without his break- 
fast? Chances are you couldn’t— 
and yet, if this were your class, 
how important it would be to 
know! For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pu- 
pils’ daily eating habits, not just 
at breakfast, but at every meal- 
only then can you hope to do the 
vitally important job of raising 
nutritional standards where needed. 
Today, in 33 different states, far- 
sighted administrators and teach- 


ers are using authoritative mate- 
rials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special 
diet surveys among their students. 
These teachers, aware of the acute 
need for diet improvement, have 
made checks of what their chil- 
dren are eating and how each 
meal contributes to the total day’s 
diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating 
habits even in the most well-to-do 
communities where they are least 
suspected. 

The diet survey is just one step 




















in General Mills ‘‘Program of As- 
sistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.”” Once the teacher 
knows, from survey results, what 
improvements are needed, General 
Mills can help her follow through 
with a suggested nutrition program 
—by providing practical materials, 
plans and individual guidance. 
These are all geared to her own 
special problems—and_ prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers. 


If you would like to study the 
diet habits of your students— 
learn how to adapt a nutrition 
program to your curriculum—mail 
this coupon today. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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WHIPPLE—JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it 





presented 50 as to insure an 


understanding of the fundamentals 
of geography 


OUR EARTH USING OUR EARTH 


Drs Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in the 
world about them, give them a clear and full understanding of carefully selected basal 
concepts, and lead them to observe and to learn directly from their own environment. 
These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental geographic vocabulary and 
for the gradual development of map concepts. 

















Pa 
Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. / 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 





MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 
74 complete arithmetic program for grades 1-8 


by Morton, Gray, Springstun and Schaaf 





Accompanied by TEACHERS’ GUIDES and PUPILS’ WORKBOOK 





About the WORKBOOKS: These workbooks are more than practice pads; 
they are teaching instruments as carefully constructed as the texts them- 
selves. 


Through their use, pupils grow in understanding of basic concepts. 
Visual aids help to clarify ideas and reinforce meaning. 


Carefully checked vocabulary and ample space for handwriting make the 
workbooks easy to use. 


e Workbooks for Grades 6 and 8 in Preparation e 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PENNSYLVANIA: 


Eastern Western 

KNUTE JOHNSON, A. H. BAGENSTOSE, 

4614 Woodland Ave., 2710 Crosby Ave., 

Drexel Hill, Penna. Pittsburgh 16, Penna. 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 EAST 17th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Ley Benilane 


| have 


“Theatre in a Suitcase” 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, AMPLIFIER, 
SPEAKER AND SCREEN—ALL-IN-ONE— 
SMALL, COMPACT CASE 

WEIGHING LESS THAN 31 Ibs. 


DeVRY gives you the teacher's projector— 
designed specifically for classroom use. AS 
light and easy to carry as a portable radio 
and as simple to operate. 

NOTE THESE BIG PROJECTOR FEATURES 
YOU GET IN THE DeVRY “BANTAM”, 
@ Brilliant, Flickerless Pictures 

@ Amazingly Life-Like Sound 

@ 2000 ft. Film Capacity 

@ 750-1000 Watt Illumination 

@ Light Out-Put Exceeds 200 Lumens 

@ Sound and Silent Projection 

@ Fast Motor-Driven Rewinding 

@ Coated Projection Lens 

@ Coated Condenser Lens 

@ Automatic Loop Setter 

e@ Rotating Sound Drum 

@ Prefocused Exciter Lamp 

@ Simplest Film Threading 

@ Instant, Positive Tilting 

@ Precision Built of Quality Materials 

@ Absolute Film Protection 

@ Motor Driven Forced-Air Cooling 

@ Operation on Either AC or DC 


i CLEM WILLIAMS FILMS 
311 Market Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


| Please send further details on the 
DeVRY “Bantam” 16mm. projector. 


Name 
! Address 
1 City 


Only S Time Winner 


of Army-Navy “E 
Award for Motion Pic 


ture Sound Equipment 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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7 Sing of Steet 


“I sing of steel,” roars the smoke- 
stack portrayed on our cover this 
month. If, as one notable remarks, 
“Steel is America,” it is more especial- 
ly “Pennsylvania,” for nowhere does 
Big Steel reside with its Brother Baron, 
Coal, as it does in the Keystone State. 
The picture, so typical of many indus- 
trial centers in our Commonwealth, is 
an airview of a smokestack in Steelton, 
a few miles from Harrisburg. 

The story of Pennsylvania is the 
story of steel and coal. Despite her 
vast domain of agriculture, and despite 
her far-flung forests spreading over 
half her acres, Pennsylvania produces a 
third of the Steel made in America. 

The year 1585 appears to mark the 
discovery of iron ore in America. It 
was first found by Sir Walter Raleigh's 
Expedition in the South. At least four 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States were iron 
makers. The first blast furnace was set 
up in Pottstown about 1720. Steelton 
was the site of the first Bessemer blow 
furnace, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury; and Pittsburgh claims the Num- 


ber One steel foundry, in the early 


1870's. 


America produces annually 90,000,- | 


000 tons of steel ingots. Steel rails 
turned our treeless, stoneless 
western plains into farms and ranches. 
Steel has been used in building our 
hundreds of cities. Forty per cent of 
our factory workers earn their living in 
steel products. 





We live in a steel age. Steel is every- | 


where and used by everybody—on land, 
sea, and in the air—in homes, factories, 
stores, and farms. Seventeen thousand 
pounds of steel per person are in use 
in America today. Eighty-five per cent 
of the manufactured goods in America 
contains steel: From the primitive hill- 
billy with his knife and ax to the 
Bobby-soxer with her bobby-pins, from 
barbed wire to ‘The Big Inch” and the 
Combat Bomber, from bed springs to 





the Battleship Missouri, from the 20,- | 


000,000,000 tin cans (98% steel) in 
annual use to landing mats for planes. 

We have come a long way from 
colonial days when a whole family 
would spend a long winter’s evening 
making a handful of nails; today, a 
single machine can produce 600 a 
minute. 

The Smokestack sings of STEEL... | 


of PENNSYLVANIA . . . of AMER- | 
ICA! 
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CRISIS IN EDUCATION— 
an all-out campaign by 
American business to 
remedy the serious situa. 
tion facing American 
schools. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollar; 
worth of radio, motion picture, maga- 
zine, and newspaper advertising is being 
poured into this effort to awaken 
America’s millions to this crisis. 

a el 
CASH CRISIS. We talk about our great 
educational system, yet we spend four 
timesas much for tobacco and liquoraswe 
spend for our schools. How can we chan- 
nel a larger proportion into education? 

PPF™ 
COLLEGE CRISIS. Veterans have bulged 
college enrollment to unprecedented fig- 
ures—but only two per cent of them are 
in training for teaching. How shall we 
recruit more teachers? 

PPI 
CHILDHOOD CRISIS. In less than ten 
years six million more children will have 
entered school. Shall they be welcomed 
into antiquated buildings, understaffed 
by inadequately prepared teachers? 

a ad 
BOOK CRISIS. Budgetary shortages have 
kept in use books copyrighted before 
World War I. Paper shortages and pro- 
duction problems have limited replace- 
ments of textbooks. How shall we teach 
history in 1948 from 1915 texts? 


te nasi 2 


a 
THE REMEDY. The campaign sponsored 
by American business seeks to answer 


these queries by arousing public fervor 
for greater tax support, more teacher 
training, and more adequate buildings 
nw 
WINSTON welcomes this opportunity 
to contribute its regular space in this 
and forty-nine other magazines to assure 
all readers of WINSTON FLASHES 
that we are whole- 
heartedly cooper- ove * 
ating in this cam- 
paign to emphasize 
the slogan—OUR 
TEACHERS MOLD  ; 
OUR NATION's 4 
FUTURE! ’ 


‘2 
Fhe Volen @ Winston ( 
Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 =ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | 
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History 
ON THE MARCH 


ALLAN NEVINS, GENERAL CONSULTANT 


eT atic * \: “xm. This basal history series presents. 
~~; in a vivid narrative style, a clear 


—— 


fi picture of the past, and develops 

gir a fuller understanding and a last- 

wit, \ | ‘am ee reat ing appreciation of the forces shap- 
SS BW DAN tee ing contemporary culture. 
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Makers of the Americas—Grades 5 & 6—(Lansing, Chase, 
Nevins). 
Studies of the New World (Pupil’s Progress Book). In press. 
Builders of the Old World—Grades 5 & 6—(Hartman, Saunders, 
Nevins). 
Studies of the Old World ( Pupils’ Progress Book). 
America—Land of Freedom—Grades 7 & 8—(Hartman, Ball, 
Nevins). 
Studies of Our Country (Pupils’ Progress Book). 
All with Teachers’ Guides. 


a2..<. Heath and (ompany 


NEW YORK 14 





180 VARICK STREET 














Why a Teacher? 


While reading the November issue 
of the NEA Journal the other evening, 
I was struck by the amazing truth of a 
short statement found on the Editor’s 
page in the department entitled “In a 
Nutshell.” This statement offers a very 
timely and direct challenge to the 
teacher of today’s children and reads as 
follows: ‘“What comes out of the school 
can be no higher than its source.” The 
“Source,” in this case cannot mean 
the textbooks, equipment, or the school 
building, but rather the teacher himself, 
I am afraid we, as teachers, are far too 
often unaware of the vast responsibility 
we have assumed toward the child when 
we elected the teaching profession as 
our means of livelihood. Aren’t we too 
often more concerned with the con- 
crete, financial returns of our labors 
than those more abstract returns which 
come from the satisfaction of noting 
the progress and growth of the minds 
and lives of the children who make our 
livelihood possible? 

But don’t get me wrong—I still think 
in view of economic conditions we are 
greatly underpaid for the services we 
render American youth. But while we're 
waiting for the general public to wake 
up to this fact and ‘come across” 
couldn’t the satisfaction of knowing we 
are exerting the best possible influence 
upon the lives of the children in our 
care compensate somewhat for the pro- 
fessional advantages we are foregoing? 
Perhaps if we made this influence better 
known to the public, the purse strings 
would loosen up more willingly. 

So, I believe the first lesson we should 
learn is that we can do a great deal to- 
ward creating the proper attitude in the 
child by adopting the proper attitude 
ourselves. Our every mood is reflected 
in the child, so let us be sure that our 
moods are those that are most desirable. 

It is just as easy to make the child 
remember a good teacher as a poor 
teacher. Be proud of your profession 
and the child will be proud of you. 
Believe in yourself and the child can- 
not help but believe in you. Respect 
yourself and the child must respect you. 
Let us remember that we too may be 
responsible for the supply or lack of 
future teachers, and it is by no means 4 
thing of shame that because of us some 
child may choose to follow in our foot: 
steps and become a teacher. 

—RAcHEL Moyer in the Bul- 
letin of the Allentown Edu- 
cation Association 
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Advertising in Your 
Magazine 


One of the important services which 
the JOURNAL performs is the carrying 
of advertisements in each issue. 


How does the editor secure this ad- 
vertising? You may think that adver- 
tisers walk in with their business and 
gratefully hand it to the office staff. On 
the contrary, this rarely happens. Ad- 
vertising must be sold; and this job is 
highly specialized, requiring a wide 
knowledge of the economics of business, 
an understanding of many kinds of in- 
dustries represented by the prospective 
advertisers, and a familiarity with the 
market represented by the publication. 
An advertiser buys space in a magazine 
only when he is convinced that the 
readers of the publication offer a market 
for his services or products. 


As the interest of national advertisers 
in the various state teachers’ publications 
increased, it became apparent that they 
would be solicited by every one of the 
different offices. Since none of the state 
publications was competitive with an- 
other (being confined within the given 
state), why not center the sales effort 
and make a single contact do for a 
great many? 


Acting on this principle, the Execu- 
tive Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations throughout the country set up 
a joint sales office, 24 years ago, to 
handle national advertising. This serv- 
ice is called State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., and Georgia C. Rawson has been 
manager continuously. 


We do not accept all the advertising 
that comes to us. The product or serv- 
ice must be of interest and value to 
teachers. The copy must be acceptable 
to a teacher audience. We must be- 
lieve that the advertiser will deal fairly 
with anyone doing business with him. 
Advertising that meets our standards, 
we believe, adds greatly to the value 
and appearance of your magazine. 


You may help in the continued im- 
provement of the magazine by telling 
advertisers that you read their advertise- 
ments, by giving them your business 
whenever you can, and by boosting THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL at 


every opportunity. 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES ae 













COURIER SONG Tue PROSE AND 
a POETRY series offer a THE EMERALD BOOK 






substantial program for 


GRADE 3 OR 4 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS the development of Iit- 












2 
eciati nd 
fr ahead gael THE SUNSHINE BOOK 
ACTIVITY BOOKS this level. Refreshing GRADE 4 
Pa beguiling selections cul- 






tivate taste and discrimi- 
ART APPRECIATION waltitauiia reading 


* Imaginative illustrations 
and two-color printing 






THE BLUE SKY BOOK 


GRADE 5 







asteien nee -_ to reader interest. THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 
asically American GRADE 6 
8 these books include 






many poems and stories Stories and poems of unquestioned 









CAREFUL 
GRADATION of other lands, leading literary n= ee to 
the child to a conscious- moral and spiritual values — ideal 
Ss -_ of a a society reading for today’s children. 
TWO-COLOR and the need for inter- 
PRINTING national understanding. % Write for Informatio — 





THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


7 ek CUS e, 
Represented by—W. H. BIE, T. K. ELLIS, P. W. SYMONDS 











194? EDITION by Yoakam, Hester, and Abney 


THE LAIDLAW 
BASIC READING 
PROGRAM 


featuring 
A NEW READINESS BOOK 
TWO NEW PRE-PRIMERS 
A NEW PRIMER PROGRAM 
NEW TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
NEW WORKBOOKS AND CARDS 


Your Pupils Will Enjoy This Delightful Series 





Phe 


im i is 











providing 
A BUILT-IN READINESS PROGRAM 
A SKILLS-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
A SPEECH-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
A SUPERIOR TEACHING PLAN 
DAY-TO-DAY EVALUATION 


Grades 1-6 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Publishers 


New York 3 San Francisco 5 ee 
Atlanta 3 





Chicago 6 
Dallas 1 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Make Teaching Easy — and Learning Meaningful 
* 
The new GINN BASIC READERS meet all fundamental re- 
quirements of a basic reading series. They provide for the 
Please Ask For needs of all children, embody tried, proven teaching and learn- ? 
Full ing methods, and form an integral part of one comprehensive 
5 program of curricular experiences. 
Information 
These readers are easy and meaningful. Reading with meaning | 
e is their main objective. Not merely mastery of word forms, 
but understanding. The keynote of each book is simplicity— } 
naturalness, These features, with the lively appeal of the 
fascinating stories and charming illustrations, make the GINN s 
BASIC READERS a delight to children. ce 
thel 
Readers, workbooks and teachers’ manuals, through Grade 3, in 1 
prepared by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes, _ 
and Gretchen Wulfing, will be ready in January. “me 
en 
con 
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GINN AND COMPANY || = 
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'— Shall 9 Teach? 


A Study of Student Opinion 


ALLEN D. PatrTerson 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven 


“ couldn't be mean enough to teach school—teachers are needed to further the 
welfare of our children and make our country greater—l know too many 
teachers who are dissatisied—it's a guaranteed life job—too many ill-mannered 
pupils who don’t appreciate anything—children seem to like me—work is never 
done; a teacher is tied down too much—lots of vacations; I would like the working 
hours—teaching doesn’t assure me a living wage—if times get bad it might be all 
right—too costly a preparation for the limited time a girl teaches—don’t want to 
be a human guinea pig—teachers help to inform the minds of tomorrow; we 
want the future generations to be intelligent.” 


So Mary Jones and Fred Jackson and 
hundreds of their classmates expressed 
their opinions about teaching as a career 
in response to questions asked them by 
members of a Volunteer Study Group 
which met monthly last Spring at the 
Pennsylvania State College.1 Seriously 
concerned about the apparent lack of 
interest in teaching, the members of the 
Study Group prepared and sent to the 
senior classes of thirteen Central Penn- 
sylvania High Schools a brief question- 
naire.2 On it appeared these questions, 
among others: 

1. What do you plan to do next year? 

2. For what vocation or profession 
would you like to prepare? 

3. If teaching is one choice, for what 
type of teaching do you plan to 
prepare? 

4. Why are you interested in becom- 
ing a teacher? 

5. Have you ever considered becom- 
ing a teacher? 

6. If your answer is “‘yes” but you 
have since decided against teach- 
ing, what were your reasons for 
this decision ? 

Usable replies were received from 1170 
seniors. As was to be expected, a 
majority of these young people had 
never even considered entering upon a 
teaching career. More than a thousand 
comments, mentioned by those who 
listed teaching as a first, second, or 


*Members of the Study Group: Mary 
Jane Wyland, Pennsylvania State College; 
W. Howard Mead, Principal, Clearfield 
High School; C. R. Hetrick, Principal, Bell- 
wood-Antis High School; O. F. Sollen 
berger, Principal, Bellefonte High School; 
W. S. McClain, Altoona Public School; P. 
S. Beaver; Allen D. Patterson, Lock Haven. 

* Participating high schools were: Alex- 
andria-Porter Joint, Bellwood, Clearfield, 
Cooper Township, DuBois, Hollidaysburg, 
Jersey Shore, Lock Haven, Mill Hall, Mt. 
Union, Phillipsburg, State College, Tyrone. 
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third choice and by seniors who had 
entertained at one time the thought of 
teaching, furnished the information 
which is summarized in this article. 

Approximately one senior in five in- 
dicated that he was considering teaching 
among other vocations as a possibility. 
Another twenty per cent reported that 
they had at one time considered the idea 
of becoming a teacher. Among the 259 
seniors who were still interested in 
teaching, 102, or nine per cent of all 
who replied to the study, stated that 
teaching was their first vocational choice. 
The numbers of second and _ third 
choices were approximately equal. 

Supply 

What field or type of teaching is 
most attractive to our high school grad- 
uates? One might hope that their 
choices have been made after some 
study of opportunities for placement. If 
the supply is to bear some relationship 
to the need for teachers in the various 
occupational classifications, it would be 
comforting to find that elementary edu- 
cation is the most popular field with 
diminishing interests in such areas as 
home economics, business education, in- 
dustrial arts, physical education, mathe- 
matics, science, English, and social stud- 
ies. The contrary is the case among 
these seniors, only 49 of whom ex- 
pressed an interest in elementary teach- 
ing. Non-academic areas of the sec- 
ondary-school program ranked second, 
with 121 persons apparently attracted by 
the so-called “special” fields. Nearly 
half of this number indicated an inter- 
est in health and physical education, an 
area in which no significant shortage is 
anticipated four years from now. 

Obviously not the number of persons 
who ‘‘consider” teaching but those who 
actually enter and complete a college 
curriculum will furnish the teachers for 





our schools in 1951. Unfortunately, 
since these replies were unsigned, it was 
impossible to determine by a follow-up 
study the number who actually enrolled 
in a professional curriculum in 1947. 

However, an examination of the ans- 
wers to items one and three showed a 
somewhat disturbing situation. Among 
the 102 seniors who listed teaching as 
a first choice it appears that only 56 per 
cent actually planned last March to enter 
college in the fall of 1947. A few stated 
that they expected to work for a year 
to earn money for a college education. 
Others had no plans even to enter col- 
lege. This means that fewer than sixty 
of those who mentioned teaching as 
their first preference planned or even 
hoped to enter college following their 
graduation. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many of the 259 seniors actually did 
enter college, how many entered a pro- 
fessional curriculum from the number 
who indicated a first, second, or third 
choice of teaching, and how many will 
actually complete certification require- 
ments as members of the class of 1951. 
Some evidence of what happened may 
be gleaned from the report of one high 
school which participated in the study. 
Thirty-four students reported teaching 
as a first, second, or third choice. Only 
sixteen members of the entire graduat- 
ing class entered college last September 
from that school, and of these but three 
enrolled in a teachers college. 

The Attraction 

Why are young people attracted by 
the teaching profession? Granting the 
validity of the answers obtained in this 
study, it appears that values that are 
largely personal accounted for just one- 
half of the total reasons given for con- 
sidering teaching. These students were 
primarily concerned with what teaching 
means to them as individuals, although 
most of their comments were free of a 
narrow selfishness. Of the 455 tabu- 
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lated “reasons for considering teach- 
ing,” 228 included such statements as 
“I like to be around young people,” 
“the education one gets in preparing 
for teaching will always be useful,” 
“teaching seems like a pleasant occupa- 
tion,” and “I have my own ideas about 
teaching and want to try them.’ The 
remaining 227 reasons are divided al- 
most equally among expressions of the 
individual’s enjoyment of some partic- 
ular subject, his desire to enter a re- 
spectable and respected occupation, and 
his hope that through his teaching he 
could help make children happier and 
the world a better place in which to 
live. The idealistic and the social 
humanitarianism motive was strongly 
emphasized in only fifteen per cent of 
the reasons given to explain the choices 
made by these students. 


Dissatisfaction 

The general tenor of the reactions 
of those who had considered but sub- 
sequently rejected teaching as a career 
has already been indicated by quotations 
in the opening paragraph. Of the 
nearly 700 statements made by this 
group of students approximately one- 
half expressed almost angry dissatisfac- 
tion with the earning powers of a 
teacher. Nearly one-third of the re- 
marks reflected a belief that teaching 
occupies a low or at least an unfavor- 
able status in our culture. Ten per cent 
of the seniors said that they were now 
headed toward another vocation. About 
one-seventh of the comments indicated 
that the writers considered themselves 
temperamentally or intellectually un- 
qualified for teaching. 

It should be noted that the figures 
given in the preceding paragraphs refer 
to the total numbers of comments. They 
do not indicate how many persons made 
these statements because three state- 
ments were solicited in each of the two 
sections of the questionnaire. 

Since the questionnaires were unsigned 
no data could be gathered that would 
reveal the ability or the scholarship of 
those who indicated a desire to prepare 
for teaching. Some inferences may be 
drawn, however, from the nature of 
the other two vocational choices which 
were bracketed with teaching. Very 
few students paired teaching and such 
professional fields as law, medicine, the 
ministry, or engineering. Many of the 
replies grouped teaching with an in- 
terest in the work of a nurse, a secre- 
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tary, a salesman, a beauty parlor oper- 
ator, a telephone operator, the social 
worker, and even that of a truck driver. 
Further study of the types of vocational 
interests with which teaching is fre- 
quently paired in the minds of our high 
school students might be revealing and 
somewhat disquieting. 


Serious Implication 

This study appears to give consider- 
able support to those who are disturbed 
about the quality and the number of 
our young people who are looking for- 
ward to becoming the teachers of to- 
morrow. By a process of computation 
too detailed to be described here, it 
seems possible to predict that four years 
from now there will be graduated from 
Pennsylvania colleges only a few more 
elementary-school teachers than were 
certified in 1947. If correct, this should 
be a serious implication of the study, 
even though the prediction may be in 
error by fifty or seventy-five per cent. 

In 1947 only 466 new elementary- 
school teachers were certified in the 
field of elementary-school education by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
In the same year there were approxi- 
mately 1600 teachers with emergency 
certificates employed in the elementary 
schools of our State. To meet the 
normal needs of these schools and to 
provide the number of teachers needed 
to cope with the rising population of 
our primary grades, several times as 
many beginners must elect to prepare 
for elementary-school teaching as ap- 
pear to be selecting this field at the pres- 
ent time. 

From this study several conclusions, 
already stressed by other studies of a 
similar nature, appear to the Committee 
to be valid. 

1. Students must be informed of the 
economic advances that have been made 
by teachers as a result of recent favor- 
able legislation. The advantages of 
teacher tenure, the single salary sched- 
ule, and retirement benefits must be 
made known to high school students. 
Also, they should be made aware of the 
determination within the profession to 
press for even higher salary schedules 
and more adequate State support of our 
educational program. 

2. Within each school system, the 
problem of raising the morale among 
the teaching staff should take on in- 
creased significance. Young people who 
are convinced that teachers are unhappy 


in their jobs will never be attracted to 
teaching. The effort to build a higher 
morale among a teaching staff is a task 
that will challenge the best efforts of 
lay citizens, members of school boards, 
school administrators, and of teachers 
themselves. 

3. The dignity of teaching and its 
value as a social service to the nation 
and to youth, must be asserted without 
apology. Youth is open to such an ap. 
peal. Powerful as the dollar value of 
other occupations may be, there is evi- 
dence in this study that the influence 
of the ideal of social service has not 
entirely disappeared in a society even 
as materialistic as ours. 


Joy 

4. The administrative officers of our 
schools must place more emphasis upon 
the task of vocational guidance. These 
young people, in many cases, exhibited 
a pattern of choices which showed al- 
most a haphazard selection of their life- 
work. Experiences with substitute teach- 
ing during their high school career, con- 
tacts with stimulating persons who have 
made a success of teaching and are will- 
ing to impart their joy to young people, 
and skilled help in self-evaluation of 
their own abilities and interests, all will 
help high school students toward wiser 
vocational choices. 

When steps such as these have been 
taken the teaching profession may look 
forward to a closing of the gap between 
the current demands for more and better 
qualified teachers and the end of the 
current necessity for staffing our class- 
rooms with inadequately-prepared per- 
sons. More complete and reliable in- 
formation about the available openings 
in the profession may reduce the un- 
fortunate surpluses in certain areas of 
teaching. A determined effort to ele- 
vate the economic and cultural status 
of all teachers will end the apologetic 
approach by which teaching as a career 
is brought to the attention of our young 
people. Then, and then only, can we 
really begin to secure the best and pre- 
pare our finest young people for the 
essential work of teaching. 

The questionnaire upon which this 
study is based was prepared by the 
members of the Committee, who ad- 
ministered the inquiry and scored the 
papers. The conclusions drawn from 
the study are the writer’s. Copies of 
the summarizing tables may be secured 
by writing to the author. 
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feud SoD “Teld Aer.... 


Grace IRENE KAUFFMAN 


Member, PSEA Ethics Commission, Norristown 


. and so I told her that I thought 
she was unnecessarily severe with the 
child.” 

“You mean you said that to her in 
front of the pupil?” 

“Yes. Shouldn’t I have done that?” 

“Wel-I-I-I, it isn’t considered good 
form to interfere in another teacher’s 
discipline.” 

“I was thinking of the child. I never 
thought of it from the teacher’s point 
of view. How was I expected to know 
that that wasn’t the thing to do around 
here?” 

“I know you are new to this school, 
but didn’t you, in your previous school 
or in your teacher-training institution, 
ever have any instruction in professional 
ethics?” 

“Not that I can remember. 
it didn’t stick.” 

“Did you belong to the teachers’ as- 
sociation in your other school ?” 

“Not always. It wasn’t an active 
group and I couldn’t see the value of 
belonging to an organization that didn’t 
stand for anything and that didn’t do 
anything for the teachers except have a 
party once a year.” 

“I see. We'll soon be starting our 
membership drive here, and I wish 
you'd consider joining with us in our 
united profession this year.” 

“I may, if I can see the value of it.” 

“Good! I wish you had been here 
last year. Our local Ethics Committee 
presented a well-planned program to 
our members. I believe that you 
wouldn’t have done what you did today 
if you had been here. May I tell you 
about it?” 

“Yes, do.” 

“Our Local Branch is affiliated with 


If I did, 


Cheerfulness 
Grin and Bear It 
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the National Education Association, you 
know, and our Ethics Chairman is a 
consultant of the NEA Ethics Commis- 
sion and receives literature and helpful 
ideas from the national association from 
time to time as well as from our state 
organization. We distributed the NEA 
discussion pamphlet called ‘Ethics for 
Teachers’ (the Local Branch paid the 
bill, of course), then, after teachers had 
had a chance to study it, we planned 
a program around it. 

“Then we got green poster cards, 
one for the teachers’ bulletin board in 
each building, and printed in conspic- 
uous letters at the top. DO YOU... . 
make new teachers welcome?; . 
seek to cooperate with the home?; . . . 
treat parents with courtesy?; . . . crit- 
icize your fellow-teachers?; . . . keep 
propaganda out of your teaching?; 

. adhere faithfully to your con- 
tract ?; encourage able young 
people to enter the teaching profes- 
sion?; . . . add dignity to the teach- 
ing profession?; . . . interfere with an- 
other teacher’s discipline or marks? 
Every month the Ethics Committee 
member in each building changed the 
card, 





Professional Growth 


“Do you see what I mean when I say 
that I think you would not have done 
what you did today if you had been 
here last year?” 

“Yes, I do; and I’m beginning to 
understand too, how untutored I’ve 
been.” 

“Then the Ethics Committee also pre- 
pared ‘maxims’ to go with stenciled 
drawings in several issues of our NTA 
Reporter. T ACTFULNESS: ‘Good 
words cool more than cold water’ and 
PROMPTNESS—'better do it than wish 


it done,’ illustrated with a man rushing 
off holding a hose and a fork in his 
hands, were two of these. 

“In addition they circulated on sched- 
ule, as in a book club, copies of Mary 
Ellen Chase’s ‘A Goodly Fellowship’ 
which were read by a number of teach- 
ers in the various buildings. That and 
other suggested readings are listed in 
the NEA Personal Growth Leaflet 135 
—the little booklet you were given 
the other day, you may remember.” 

“Oh, yes, I do remember; and I see 
that your association is cognizant of the 
needs of teachers in service, particularly 
in regard to professional ethics. I’m 
beginning to be very much ashamed of 
myself for having spoken as I did to 
Miss B. I wonder if she will under- 
stand, when I apologize, that it was not 
malicious: mischief but ignorance that 
made me do what I did.” 





Cooperation 


All things are easy that are done willingly. 


“T believe she will. You see ‘Ethics’ 
is nothing more than a way of life, a 
matter of human relationships. We as 
members of the teaching profession 
need to be careful of our relationship 
to our public. I should say our ‘pub- 
lics.’ Did you realize that we had more 
than one?” 

“I don’t quite understand. Go on, 
please.” 

“There is the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship; the teacher-administrator; the 
teacher-parent; the teacher-teacher; the 
teacher-Board of Education; the teacher- 
community relationship. We need to 
rise above pettiness and jealousy in our 
dealings with others and among our- 
selves if we wish to gain and hold the 
respect that is due the basic profession 
of them all—TEACHING.” 

“Thank you. You've opened new 
vistas to me. If that’s the kind of 
thing the united profession can do for 
a teacher, I’m willing to support it, and 
do what I can as an individual mem- 
ber to help raise the standards of the 
profession . . . and I mean ETHICAL 
standards too!” 

(The program outlined above was in 
operation in the Norristown Teachers 
Association during 1946-47). 
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—~ like to talk to you about Betty 
Burroughs,” Miss Brown, the 
ninth-grade teacher, said to the prin- 
cipal. 

“She isn’t doing satisfactory work in 
her subjects and she is really quite a 
behavior problem. She is extremely 
lively and seems to be trying out every- 
thing she hears that is bad. She loves 
to brag about the tough things she 
does.” 

“What in particular does she do?” 
Miss Heard, the principal, asked. 

“Just today she created a scene by 
refusing to be measured. She said, ‘I 
quit letting them measure me when I 
got to be 5 ft. 8 in. so I don’t know 
exactly how tall I am, and I don’t want 
to.” She seems so concerned with her 
height. The other day the gym teacher 
told me that Betty wouldn’t dance with 
the ninth-grade boys and called them 
‘little squirts.’ She goes to the movies 
and runs around with boys much older 
than she is—out of high school, even.” 

“How old is Betty?” 

Too Mature for Her Group 

“She is fourteen but she looks and 
acts like a sixteen-year old. She says 
she feels like eighteen or nineteen. She 
is the tallest girl in the class. I think 
that is partly her trouble. She is too 
mature for her group and has had more 
experiences than the other children. 
She’s just bored with them.” 

“That’s interesting. We must keep 
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that in mind. Behavior problems are 
often related to the maturity level of 
the child. What else do you know 
about Betty?” 

Gradually Miss Brown gave Miss 
Heard an account of behavior that 
seemed to indicate that Betty’s physical 
growth was influencing her behavior. 
Miss Heard suggested that they exam- 
ine Betty’s physical record. The record 
showed that Betty’s health was good. 
She had had no serious illness or physi- 
cal disability. She had passed the peak 
of her growth spurt, and her monthly 
increase in height had slowed down 
considerably. 

“Then she is an early maturing 
child?” asked Miss Brown. ‘‘Just what 
does that mean? How is that influenc- 
ing Betty’s present behavior?” 


A Pattern for Growth 

“To understand why Betty behaves 
as she does we need to know certain 
principles about the way children grow 
and develop. One of these principles 
is that human beings grow according 
to a regular pattern. Growth is most 
rapid during the first six years of life, 
but gradually slows down during the 
pre-school period. It is slower but 
steady from the first grade until the 
fifth, sixth, or seventh grades, and then 
there is a rapid increase in the rate of 
growth which may last for two or three 


years. During growth spurts school 


Jutta WEBER 


In trying to help one child, Miss 
Brown discovers some clues to prob- 
lems centered in physical growth. 


work sometimes suffers, and the child 
shows signs of fatigue because his 
energy is being used up in the rapid 
increase in height and weight.” 

“That certainly does not apply to 
Betty. She is full of vitality and energy, 
and her record shows that she has passed 
the growth spurt.” 

“That is true. In periods of slower 
rate of growth the child is consolidat- 
ing his gains; not as much of his energy 
goes into growth alone, and more can 
be used in activity.” 

“Perhaps we are not providing 
enough activity for her, then, of the 
right kind, so that she has to find ac- 
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... the tallest in her class 


tivity outside of school which may not 
always be the most wholesome.” 

“How about her home life?’’ Miss 
Heard asked. - “Do you know whether 
she has satisfying social experiences at 
home? Does her mother allow her to 
have friends in? You said that she 
goes to the movies with boys much older 
than she is. What else does she do?” 

“I don’t know. I'll try to find out 
about that. And I’ll think some, too, 
about the social experiences we are of- 
fering Betty in school.” 

“You might like to take this book 
‘Child Development,’ by Breckenridge 
and Vincent. It may throw some light 
on Betty’s case. It tells us some im- 
portant scientific facts about the physi- 
cal growth and development of chil- 
dren.” 

Rate of Growth Differs 

A few days later Miss Brown re- 
turned to Miss Heard’s office. 

“I’ve found the answer to my ques- 
tion about the meaning of Betty’s early 
maturity and its influence on her be- 
havior. You said that one principle of 
growth and development is that human 
beings grow according to a regular pat- 
tern. I learned that another principle 
is that although children follow an 
orderly sequence, they proceed through 
this regular pattern at different rates. 

“The differences in patterns and rates 
are determined by the child’s heredity, 
by the maturing and functioning of the 
endocrine glands, and by the child’s 
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nutrition and general health. Such vari- 
ations between individuals are perfectly 
normal and to be expected. The possi- 
ble combinations of these factors are in- 
finite, and therefore it may be normal 
for some nine-year-olds to be as tall as 
seventeen-year-olds, for example. 

“I learned also that during the junior 
high school years growth is very rapid, 
and therefore there are more differences 
and a wider range of height at this 
period. 

“That seems to be so. Were you 
able to find out more about Betty?” 


Must Find Her Role 


“Yes. I talked with her mother yester- 
day. She is quite disturbed about Betty, 
for she feels she is not old enough to 
run around with young men the way 
she does. She made Betty angry not so 
long ago by telling her she is only four- 
teen and ought to be playing with dolls. 





Tall Girls for Models 


Betty’s father won't allow Betty to dance 
or go to the movies. Betty does not pay 
attention to her parents. She doesn’t 
dance but she does go to the movies 
now and then. That complicates Betty's 
problem, doesn’t it?” 

“T read that with the maturing of the 
sex organs in adolescence emotions be- 
come more complex. The adolescent 
has to learn to manage his rapidly 
changing body, to find his role in rela- 
tion to the same sex and to the oppo- 
site sex, and to free himself to some 


degree from adult authority. Betty is 
really working very hard at these tasks, 
isn’t she?” 

“Much harder than she is working at 
her school work, because it is so much 
more important to her. And her task 
is made more difficult since normal 
social activities are denied her. How 
can we help Betty with her tasks?” 


On Way to Being Helped 

After Miss Brown and Miss Heard 
had sufficient vital facts about Betty so 
that they could point to the causes of 
her behavior, they sat down together to 
consider what could be done to help 
her. They decided to put her in an- 
other group in which she would not be 
the only tall girl. Miss Brown felt 
that Betty might be happier in a gym 
class with high school girls, since she 
really liked gym, but her present gym 
activities were not appropriate for her. 
Miss Heard thought that a class in 
rhythms might challenge her. The home 
economics teacher might help Betty cap- 
italize on the advantages of her tall 
stature. It might help her to know that 
it is extremely tall girls who are wanted 
as models. Miss Heard and Miss 
Brown decided to canvass the activities 
of the school to see where Betty could 
meet and enjoy activities with older 
boys in school. 

Betty was on her way to being helped. 
And Miss Brown was on her way to a 
better understanding of child growth. 
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Schools for Democracy 
Democracy "Faces a Crises 


Freperick L. Ponp 


Curriculum Consultant in Second- 
ary Education, Department of 
Public Instruction 


HE civilization of Western Europe 
has been the background of Amer- 
ican culture and tradition since the 
founding of our country. To a large 
extent, the maintenance of our institu- 
tions is contingent upon the existence of 
free enterprise and democratic proced- 
ures in the lands of our ancestors. The 
present totalitarian threat to human 
tights in these lands, openly from with- 
out and insidiously from within, is no 
less a hazard to the American way of 
life. These same totalitarian forces 
have their outposts within our country. 
They await only the opportunities of 
discontent to press their offensive to 
sway the minds of the gullible from 
the achievements of free initiative. 
Secretary of State Marshall 
has said, “We are faced with 
the danger of the actual disap- 
pearance of the characteristics 
of western civilization on which 
our government and our manner 
of living depend. We are pro- 
ceeding in a determined cam- 
paign which has for its purpose 
world stability, a condition ab- 
solutely necessary for world 
peace. The first need in that 
campaign is a regard for the 
American tradition.” 
In this critical situation, it is time for 


democracy as we have known and loved 
it, to reassert its values, reorient its cit- 
izens, and examine and evaluate its pro- 
gram for the training of youth. This 
is the present challenge. It involves a 
revision, a new vision, of the cur- 
riculum. 

Is Education a Successful Failure? 

The eyes of the world have been 
focused on America for 150 years in 
wonder at the success of democracy in 
a free land. The faith of our fathers 
in basing government upon an educated 
electorate has been sustained. Although 
imperfections have appeared, the system 
of free enterprise and an’ economy of 
plenty have been maintained to provide 
the highest standards the world has ever 
known. The necessity for an educated 
critical electorate, the need for problem 
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solving ability in remedying the imper- 
fections in democracy, and the present 
crisis in international relations mandate 
the primacy of the social aims in the 
program of education. 

In spite of the existence for three 
generations of public education in the 
secondary schools of Pennsylvania, 
masses of the people have experienced 
a wrong kind of robot education, are 
only partially literate, and remain in a 
state of suspended adolescence. The 
reading habits of both youth and adults 
indicate that they shy away from mat- 
ters of serious significance and public 
welfare. Delinquency and crime among 
young people have increased greatly. 
That the American people have been 
trained to be dangerously gullible is in- 
dicated by the masses who are eager to 
cure their economic ills through the 
fantasy of sharing the wealth or who 
selfishly help create spirals of wages and 
prices. Racial prejudice, religious in- 
tolerance, and paralyzing strikes against 
the public good are evidences of the lack 
of adequate experiences in social coop- 
eration in the schools. 





un 


Frederick L. Pond 


In the light of those and other evi- 
dent conditions, in 1944 the Committee 
on Elementary Education of the Post- 
War Planning Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Council of Education 
made the following recommendation, 
“A major responsibility of the school, 
in addition to individual development, is 
to provide experiences that will produce 
better behavior in social situations, and 
at the same time fit the child for effec- 
tive living in a democratic social order.” 
In the provision under Act 551 of funds 


for curriculum revision in the schools 
of the Commonwealth, the 1947 Legis- 
lature has expressed an intention of ef. 
fecting a more meaningful and authen- 
tic learning of democratic procedures. 


Can Autocratic Methods Teach 
Democratic Processes? 


President Truman, in his proclama- 
tion of American Education Week, 
stated, “I would point out that the 
creative ideals of democracy must be 
taught in order to be learned. The 
vitality of our republic depends on the 
effectiveness of such teaching.” Yet, 
the failure of present authoritarian pro- 
cedures in the schools to produce ex- 
periences for the authentic learning of 
democratic processes is reflected in the 
public press, in radio broadcasts, in re- 
ports from teachers, and in the findings 
of educational research. From both 
public comments and educational statis- 
tical reports, it is evident that the typical 
organization and methods of subject- 
matter instruction do not fit the prob- 
lems patterned by life’s demands. 

In a nation-wide survey conducted 
by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 72 per 
cent of the senior high school teachers 
stated a belief that they were far more 
successful in teaching required subject 
matter than in preparing youth to live 
in a cooperative world. The Regents 
Inquiry in New York found this same 
lag existing between the objectives in 
the state syllabi and practices observed 
in the classrooms. The report stated that, 
“Visits to classes produce the impres- 
sion that to a discouragingly large ex- 
tent, instruction in the social studies in 
the state is primarily a drilling in facts.” 

Many typical teachers have believed 
that ideals, attitudes, and appreciations 
develop automatically as by-products in 
the teaching of school subjects. Yet, 
research has found that the mastery of 
a great number of facts about the Con- 
stitution failed to make a person more 
critical toward oppression or wiser ia 
his attitude toward that document. 
Further investigation has shown that the 
amount of work or time spent in the 
social studies, as presently organized, 
has slight effect upon civic attitudes. 
Facts are inert unless they are related 
in the classroom to the personality of 
the learner and to life. 


Releasing the Strength of Democracy 
The strength of democracy lies in co 
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operative social action which is based 
upon the intelligence of educated pub- 
lic opinion. The development of this 
intelligence is dependent upon an 
understanding by teachers of democracy 
as a way of life and sufficient faith in 
its procedures to create experiences in 
democratic living in the schools. Dem- 
ocracy has proved the superiority of in- 
telligent group opinion even over the 
dogmatism of autocratic leaders. Faith 
in its procedures must place great re- 
sponsibility upon those for whom the 
curriculum is in fact “the little race 
course” of life. It has been predicted 
that, in the forseeable future, produc- 
tion in the United States again may out- 
strip its markets and create unemploy- 
ment and low purchasing power in a 
land of plenty. If then it seems to 
many young voters that democracy re- 
peatedly has failed, they may be led to 
cast their ballots for another economic 
system even under the slogan of 100% 
Americanism. It will not be that com- 
munism has succeeded but that the 
teaching of democracy has failed. 

Efficiency in teaching is a matter of 
applying modern principles which point 
out how learning must proceed. These 
principles involve changes in the typical 
pattern of the school situation and in 
the relationships between pupils and 
teachers. Good citizenship, like agri- 
culture, cannot be learned from books 
alone. 

Youth possesses not only the capacity 
to learn but also a tremendous desire 
for learning. This finds satisfactory re- 
lease only if guided in a manner which 
is free from artificiality in the classroom 
organization. The school cannot start 
with academic knowledge already pre- 
pared by scholars and ladle it out in 
doses to be memorized. If true learn- 
ing that leads to insight and understand- 
ing is to occur, the learner must be led 
to activities which involve trial and 
error experiences, critical thinking, and 
evaluations. The leading of the learner 
to participation in experiences of these 
types involves (1) a consideration of 
his interests and needs, (2) organiza- 
tion of the learning around problems 
of the great modern areas of human 
experience and adjustment, such as 
“How Does Democracy Work in Our 
Community,” (3) actual community in- 
vestigations and reports, and (4) prac- 
tice in democratic living in the school. 


Thus teachers may organize many 
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problems situations in such a manner 
as to call for original investigations, 
social cooperation, and insight. The 
learner must be confronted with prob- 
lems which are to him vital and com- 
pelling, which arouse his purpose and 
challenge his efforts to contribute to the 
achievements of his group. If the means 
and materials are then available for the 
expression of his efforts, true learning 
will result. Training for democracy 
will be effective in proportion to the 
inherent interest and reality of prob- 
lems which are thus engaged. 

Classrooms in Pennsylvania which ex- 
emplify this type of learning situation 
are characterized by a friendly and nat- 
ural atmosphere, the collection of orig- 
inal materials, and groups working to- 
gether in the community for committee 
reports, panel discussions, or debates. 
Other individuals may be engaged 
singly or collectively in investigations, 
surveys, and research. An examination 
of the planning which has been done 
will reveal organization about one of the 
great human problems and a pattern of 
activities developed cooperatively by 
pupils and teacher together. 

There arises, then, the problem of 
social control in the school situation. 
Any type of school organization will 
be rated by the success or failure of 
the behavior patterns of the learners 
judged by adult standards. Experi- 
ential practice in social living directs 
that the school experiences present op- 
portunities for the practice of self-re- 
straint and respect for the rights of 
others. If learning activities are suf- 
ficiently meaningful and challenging, 
the problem of social control resolves 
itself in happy group cooperation. 

The main reliance for errant indi- 
vidual control may rest, as in the adult 
community, upon group opinion, school 
and class codes of behavior, and teacher- 
group conferences. These wield greater 
constructive pressures than do autocratic 
criticism or corporal punishment. All 
other learning activities should be in- 
terrupted when sufficiently serious errors 
in social conformity present problems 
which require discussion and solution. 


The Community a Laboratory of 
Democracy 
The pupils who came to the little 
old red schoolhouse lived close to their 
elders, close to work experiences and 
neighborly community services, and 
close to the God of their fathers. The 


big red schoolhouse of the present day 
cannot afford to neglect these educa- 
tional influences. Modern complexity 
may require more organization of pro- 
cedures to make these influences most 
effective. The community presents it- 
s.lf as a great laboratory for experiences 
in democratic procedure. If the social 
challenge is to be met, the problems of 
community life must be reflected in the 
school. 

School groups frequently should be 
in the community participating in adult 
conferences and community operations. 
Boards, courts, council meetings, drives, 
and elections present opportunities in 
settings that possess maximum meaning- 
fulness. The machinery of elections 
should be experienced in the school 
with all the panoply of petitions, propa- 
ganda, public addresses, and voting. If 
school registrations and elections can be 
conducted on public voting machines in 
the wards and townships, (as in Radnor 
Township High School), there is a 
learning situation which is strong in its 
reality. As the significant aspects of 
community life are experienced by youth 
in and through the schools, many of the 
so-called youth problems will disappear 
and much of the lag which exists be- 
tween scientific and social progress will 
be resolved. 


The Teacher’s Mission 

Technically we remain at war. 
Though hostilities have ceased, no peace 
has been declared. The stability upon 
which peace must depend is nowhere 
evident. Millions of young men, former 
pupils in our schools, have struggled 
recently in war to maintain the Amer- 
ican way. A corresponding effort on 
the part of teachers for the preservation 
of what has been secured calls for a 
thorough study and adoption of the 
most effective procedures for the teach- 
ing of democratic processes. 

All research investigations of adapt- 
able schools have revealed that the prob- 
lem approach to the organization of 
learning, the democratic classroom sit- 
uation, and learning through experi- 
ences afe superior to typical procedures. 
Even in the acquisition of factual in- 
formation and particularly in social at- 
titudes and abilities, children and grad- 
uates of adaptable schools have revealed 
superiority in actual achievement. It is 
incumbent then upon those who possess 
an abiding belief in democratic pro- 

(Turn to Page 207) 








OUR RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Membership 


Membership in the Pennsylvania 
School Employes’ Retirement System is 
limited to persons employed in the pub- 
lic schools, in the State Teachers Col- 
leges, in the State Institutions for the 
Deaf and the Blind, and in any other 
employment connected with the public 
school system of Pennsylvania. The em- 
ployment must be regular and for full 
time outside of vacation periods. Sup- 
ply employes are eligible for member- 
ship if employed full time. 

For the purpose of membership in the 
Retirement Association school employes 
are divided into two groups,—Present 
Employes and New Entrants. All school 
employes who entered school service 
prior to July 18, 1917, are classified as 
Present Employes, and those who enter 
school service for the first time after 
July 18, 1917, are classified as New En- 
trants. Membership in the Retirement 
System is optional for Present Employes 
and compulsory for New Entrants. 

Originally Present Employes were 
given until July 1, 1919, to make ap- 
plication for membership. 


Management 

The management of the Pennsylvania 
School Employes’ Retirement System is 
vested in a Retirement Board consist- 
ing of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the State Treasurer, a mem- 
ber appointed by the Governor of the 
State, three members of the Retirement 
Association elected from among their 
number in a manner to be approved by 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the State Treasurer, and the 
member appointed by the Governor; 
one member, not a public employe nor 
officer nor employe of the State, who 
shall be elected annually by the other 
members of the Board, to serve for a 
term of one year; and the Executive 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania School 
Directors Association. 


The Accounts of the Retirement 
System 

The Treasurer of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania is designated by the Re- 
tirement Act as the custodian of all the 
accounts created by the Retirement Sys- 
tem. The Retirement Board is charged 
with the responsibility of investing the 
funds in securities that are legal for the 
investment of the funds of savings 
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banks. The accounts of the Retirement 
System, excepting the Expense Account, 
are to be invested by the Retirement 
Board so as to permit each account to be 
credited with interest at four per centum 
compounded annually. 

A separate account is kept with each 
individual contributor, and when an em- 
ploye retires no part of his or her con- 
tribution to the Retirement Fund will 
have been used to help pay the retire- 
ment allowance of another retired em- 
ploye. This plan of keeping each em- 
ploye’s contribution to the Retirement 
Fund intact until retirement or with- 
drawal guarantees the creation of an 
adequate reserve fund and helps to in- 
sure the permanency and safety of the 
Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. 

If all requirements are met a school 
employe on sabbatical leave may elect to 
contribute to the Retirement Fund and 
receive credit for service during such 
leave. During absence because of mili- 
tary or naval service the school board 
shall contribute to the Retirement Fund 
on the basis of the entire salary the 
employe would have received had he 
been in school service provided all re- 
quirements are met at the time the em- 
ploye enters military or naval service. 


Out-of-State Service 


The law provides for purchase of 
credit for public school service rendered 
in another State. An application form 
will be furnished upon request. 


Rates of Contribution by Members 

The age at which the employe be- 
comes a contributor to the Retirement 
Fund determines the rate of his or her 
contribution. The rates of contribution 
have been computed on an actuarial 
basis, and are lower for men than for 
women because the mortality among 
men annuitants is higher than for 
women annuitants, resulting in a fewer 
number of payments to men and con- 
sequently in a reduction of the cost of 
the retirement allowance. 

Upon the recommendation of its actu- 
ary the Retirement Board has adopted 
the following table effective for new 
members as of September 1, 1946, 
showing the percentages of salary re- 
quired of men and women employes at 
different ages as their contributions to 
the Retirement Fund: 


Percentage of 


Salary Required by 
Age Men Women 
[Ee Re eet 4.02% 4.10% 
BR in et aT ee eee 4.03 4.12 
BDO Cove arg dae areeretees 4.04 4.14 
De SSS Reh) SU 4.04 4.16 
22 4.04 4.18 
2, Ee aN 4.04 4.20 
752 aah ee Mn, MRA een tas 4.05 4.22 
2 eee 4.06 4.25 
AAS Rc er See 4.07 4.27 
7.7 (ano ee ee oe 4.08 4.30 
Bence een cane 4.09 4.33 
5. eae eRe ORC 4.11 4.36 
hoe cae ae tienen te 4.13 4.39 
2) Sage Tae ir, eon Puree 4.16 4.43 
BG RE if RP Rr ae 4.19 4.47 
OD. Pecgmnt 42.0. Sree 4.22 4.51 
2, SE a PeR PORE oreee 4.25 4.56 
BO etcea eee eee 4.29 461 
| gee 4.33 4.67 
| Ste ee er eee 4.37 4.73 
2 Se ee eae ee 4.41 4.79 
2 SRE ener a es Ane 4.46 4.86 
MOM crac Pees co POG ota ante 4.52 4.93 
MBE ls Rk etek ka 4.58 5.01 
"Ped cnet Retr SCP 4.64 5.09 
= | ee, Pere eee 4.71 pie iy 
CE NE Re enemy eae 4.78 5.26 
Beth etnat ye oS 4.85 5.35 
NS occ h SN) ak aa 4.92 5.45 
UPS cos cane 5.00 5.55 
1 I ere ere 5.08 5.65 
7 SCORER vane a tern 5.16 5.76 
NO ee cc rerean eee pees 5.24 5.87 
Sh cated eee po fo, 5.98 
Bh Po eee can ene 5.42 6.10 
275 Wwe emer eee eres Se be | 6.22 
5, ree Cnet oa 5.61 6.34 
>> Ue ree ies eae Se 574 6.46 
Ge en os ee 5.81 6.59 
Pee SEL. 1 ere Sai ee 5.91 6.72 
DO Sevain erccais aitare- ote 6.02 6.85 
I ssi pienevecua te alate ase 6.13 6.98 
GON es ccscthrs parent 6.24 Feud 
GE since eR ete 6.36 Ye. 


Retirement is optional at sixty-two 
years of age and no employe is te- 
quired to contribute to the Retirement 
Fund after reaching this age, even 
though the employe should continue in 
active service until seventy years of age, 
when retirement is compulsory. How- 
ever, if the employe discontinues con- 
tributions after age sixty-two the Em- 
ploye’s Annuity part of the retirement al- 
lowance will be reduced at retirement by 
an amount equal to about 10% of the 
contributions which might have been 
made after age sixty-two years. 

State Guaranty 

Section 10 of the Retirement Act pro- 
vides that the regular interest charges 
payable, the creation and maintenance 
of reserves in the Contingent Reserve 
Account and State annuity reserves, and 
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the payment of all retirement allowance 
and other benefits granted by the Re- 
tirement Board under the provisions of 
this Act are made obligations of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Withdrawal of Contributions and 
Return to Service 

Section 12 of the Retirement Act pro- 
vides that an employe who separates 
from school service may withdraw all 
contributions plus interest or receive an 
annuity which is the actuarial equivalent 
of such contributions and_ interest. 
Thereupon membership in the Retire- 
ment Association ceases. 

An employe who returns to service 
within five years may restore to the fund 
the entire amount withdrawn and thus 
restore forfeited annuity rights. 

Should a contributor die before re- 
tirement his or her contributions plus 
interest shall be paid to a legally desig- 
nated beneficiary or to his or her estate. 

The law provides further that if an 
employe separates from service, leaves 
at least twenty per centum of the deduc- 
tions in the Retirement Fund, returns 
to service before sixty years, restores all 
withdrawn amounts, serves a total of at 
least fifteen years, and remains in service 
until after age sixty-two years, he or she 
shall be eligible to receive an allowance 
upon retirement. 

Interest is not payable on inactive ac- 
counts. 

Disability Retirement 


An employe with ten or more years 
of service who has become mentally or 
physically incapacitated for the perform- 
ance of school service before reaching 
the age of sixty-two years, will receive 
an annual disability allowance of one- 
ninetieth of his or her average salary 
for the last ten years, multiplied by the 
number of his or her years of service. 
The disability allowance shall be at least 
thirty per centum of the average an- 
nual salary for the last ten years of serv- 
ice except in a case where the Law limits 
it to eight-ninths of the prospective sup- 
erannuation retirement allowance re- 
ceivable at age sixty-two years. 
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Eprror’s Note: Presented here is basic information on our Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System as contained in a Circular of 
Information issued by the Retirement Board in December, 1946. 
Each issue of the JOURNAL for the remainder of the year will con- 


tain other information about our 


An employe whose annuity rights are 
restored in accordance with legal pro- 
visions following an absence of five 
years or more shall be in service at least 
three additional years before he or she 
shall be eligible to receive a disability 
retirement allowance. 

At the time of disability retirement, 
any contributor may elect by written 
election, duly executed, and filed with 
the retirement board, to receive his or 
her benefits in a disability retirement 
allowance, payable throughout life; or 
may upon disability retirement, elect to 
receive the actuarial-equivalent at the 
time of his or her disability retirement 
allowance in a lesser disability retire- 
ment allowance, payable throughout 
life, Provided, That if he or she dies 
before he or she has received in dis- 
ability retirement allowance payments 
the present value of his or her employe’s 
annuity as it was at the time of his or 
her disability retirement, the balance 
shall be paid to his or her legal repre- 
sentatives, or to such person as he or 
she shall nominate by written designa- 
tion, duly executed, and filed with the 
retirement board. 

A special Circular of Information 
concerning disability retirement, which 
gives in detail the method of computing 
a disability retirement allowance, has 
been prepared by the Retirement Board, 
and a copy will be furnished to any 
member who desires further informa- 
tion in regard to disability retirement. 


Superannuation Retirement 


All school employes who are con- 
tributors to the Retirement Fund with 
at least ten years of service, may retire 


retirement system. 


any time they may elect after reaching 
sixty-two years of age. Retirement is 
compulsory at seventy years of age. 
Should an employe wish to be retired 
before the age of seventy he or she 
should make written application to the 
Retirement Board, on a blank furnished 
for this purpose, stating the time he 
or she desires to be retired. Applicants 
for retirement should plan, if possible, 
to retire at the end of a School year 
when changes among employes interfere 
the least with school work. 

There are four options available at 
superannuation retirement. A_ special 
Circular of Information concerning 
superannuation retirement has been pre- 
pared which outlines in detail the 
method of computing a superannuation 
retirement allowance and describes the 
options available at retirement. A copy 
of this Circular of Information will be 
furnished to any member who desires 
more detailed information in regard to 
superannuation retirement. 


State Supervision 


The Retirement Act, Section 17, pro- 
vides that the various accounts of the 
Retirement System shall be subject to 
the supervision of the State Department 
of Insurance. A thorough audit of the 
books and records of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board is made each 
year, and a report of this audit appears 
in the printed Annual Reports of the 
Retirement Board. A copy of each An- 
nual Report of the Retirement Board is 
sent to the Governor, to the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, to the 
State Department of Insurance, and to 
each school district secretary in the State. 





But is there no new frontier where America can find again a fountain of youth? 
I believe there is. But that frontier is not so much a physical one as a frontier of 
-the mind. It is the increased opportunity for service to humanity—in government 
cleansed of corrupt or short-sightedly selfish policies; in the laboratory, study, or 
studio devoted to the physical, intellectual, and spiritual benefit of all; in economic 


endeavors based on the realization that 


what benefits one benefits all, and what 


benefits all benefits oneself. What the axe and plow were to our first frontier, and 
the blast furnace and railroad to our second, ever increasing understanding can be 
to our third—and greatest frontier. Medical science gives promise of a greater 
physical youth, freed of many of the ills of an earlier time. In the colleges we can 
shape our understanding so that we can build a nation and a world where oppor- 
tunity and confidence will offer to all men that belief in the future which is the 


essence of youth. 


—Wood Gray, George Washington 
University, in the Eleusis 
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Educational Interests 


President’s Message 


In this, my last message to the 
teachers of Pennsylvania as President 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, I want to express my ap- 
preciation to all those who took part 
and made our Christmas meeting and 
convention a success. I want to thank 
the Headquarters Staff and _ their 
helpers, together with the members of 
the Executive Council and the teachers 
throughout the State, who contributed 
in any way to the success of the pro- 
gram; I want to especially thank the 
members of the different committees 
who have worked throughout the year. 

I think the year 1947 will long be 
remembered in the educational annals 
of our Association and of our State. 
We have made progress. Our salary 
act furnishes us a strong foundation 
upon which to build for the future. 

As I close my year with you and 
look forward to the future, there are 
a few things that I would like to say 
as a friend of the teachers. 

I hope that we will continue to 
struggle for a real tax system in Penn- 
sylvania, and for a broader and en- 
larged program of both State and local 
support. I hope we will do this, keep- 
ing ever in mind that it is the only way 
we can realize the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity for all the children 
of all the people of our Common- 
wealth. 

I hope that we will lend our efforts 
to the liberalization of our retirement 
program. There are several things 
that we can do in order that it may 
serve better the welfare of teachers and 
be a strong factor in drawing more 
competent and stronger people into 
the teaching profession. 

Above all, I hope that, as a group 
of professional people in whose hands 
lies the destiny of the America of to- 
morrow, we will ever keep our 
thoughts, our work, and our organiza- 
tion on a high professional level, that 
the enrichment of the lives of our boys 
and girls may be our paramount inter- 
est and the goal that we are striving for 
in all of our efforts and actions and 
policies. 

It is my earnest hope that we will 
rot allow divisions of opinion and 
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policies to get within our ranks. We, 
in education, must ever keep in mind 
that the great, fundamental principle 
of the democratic way of life is the 
development of leadership, and we can- 
not pay too much for leadership with 
farsighted vision. As principals, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers, 
we must ever move forward with a 
common goal. If we separate in our 
efforts and our philosophies, then it is 
that outside forces will play against us 
to our own downfall. 

America stands at the crossroads in 
the building of a new world. As we 
approach our New Year, it is my earn- 
est hope that we can do it with courage 
and vision, that we may more earnest- 
ly attempt to catch the vision and an 
understanding of the philosophy of the 
Great Master Teacher of Galilee. It 
is then that we can truly build a new 
world, in which there will be equal 
opportunity and an abundant life for 
everyone. It is not an easy task; it is 
the hard way, but it must be done. 

I extend to you my sincere good 
wishes and my appreciation for having 
had the privilege to give of myself and 
my energies to your welfare during the 
past year.—FreD W. Hosier, Presi- 
dent, PSEA, Allentown. 





Suggested Program of Action 
for Local Branches 
During January 


1. Plan meetings: 
a. Executive Committee 
b. Local Branch 
c. Social 

2. Have delegate (s) report on 
PSEA Convention 

3. Re-check on Committee prog- 
ress 

4. Review “Self-Appraisal Scale 
for Local Branches” with’ 
Executive Committee 

5. Report to membership the re- 
sults of evaluation of Local 
Branch program and achieve- 
ments to date 

6. Check on membership, Local, 
State, and National—also Over- 
seas Teacher—Relief Fund 











AASA Announces 


Discussion Topics 


Under the general theme of ‘The Ex. 
panding Role of Education,” the na- 
tional convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators at 
Atlantic City, February 21-26, will fea- 
ture general sessions addressed by na- 
tionally known speakers and more than 
30 afternoon discussion groups devoted 
to the pooling of ideas on practical as. 
pects of improving the school program. 

Herold C. Hunt, Chicago superin- 
tendent of schools and president of the 
association, has announced the follow- 
ing afternoon discussion groups: 

Monday afternoon, February 23—Im- 
plications of the armed services pro- 
gram; the school board and the super- 
intendent of schools; planning the 
school building program; report of the 
President’s commission on higher edv- 
cation; the superintendent’s role in in- 
tergroup education; the superintendent 
shares with teachers and others in plan- 
ning programs and policies; citizenship 
education in a divided world; the year- 
round school program; problems ahead 
in the vocational program; serving the 
needs of atypical children; the super- 
intendent of schools and the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Tuesday afternoon, February 24— 
What shall we teach about UN and 
UNESCO ?; taxation problems and the 
economics of the teachers’ salary crisis; 
“The Expanding Role of Education”— 
discussion of 1948 yearbook; profes- 
sionalizing the superintendency; schoo! 
contests and the educational program; 
new trends in health education; the 
superintendent and effective public te- 
lations; reorganization of school dis- 
tricts and related problems; religious in- 
struction in the public schools; educa- 
tion for the age of aerial transport; the 
place of written examinations in the 
selection of teachers. 

Wednesday afternoon, February 25— 
Relating teacher salaries to competency; 
meeting school housing needs in the 
face of rising costs; the pros and cons 
of universal military training; issues in 
federal aid legislation; ‘Education for 
All American Children”; emerging is- 
sues in secondary education; the super- 
intendent’s problems in intermediate 
and county school units; visual aids to 
teaching; educational possibilities of 
radio; work experience programs; adult 
education and the community. 
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The 1948 
Executive Council 


Under our constitution, the 1948 Ex- 
ecutive Council will consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

I. Officers 

1. The President 

2. The Vice President 

3. The State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 


II]. Department Presidents 

. Administration 

. Classroom Teachers in Elementary 
Education 

.Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education 

Higher Education 

. Practical Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation 


No -_— 


Ww 


vos 


III. Representatives of the Nine Con- 
vention Districts 
. Central—Harry L. Kriner, Altoona, 
administrator, one year 
Central-Western—Eugene K. Robb, 
Bedford, administrator, two years 
. Eastern—Merrill C. Cassebaum, 
Easton, classroom teacher, one year 
. Midwestern—George A. McCor- 
mick, Beaver, administrator, two 
years 
. Northeastern—Robert E, Dawson, 
Scranton, administrator, two years 
6. Northwestern—Warren E. Miller, 
Warren, classroom teacher, two 
years 
7. Southeastern—Paul H. Grim, Ches- 
ter County, administrator, two 
years; Anna Pike Haas, Philadel- 
phia, classroom teacher, one year 
. Southern—N. Eugene Shoemaker, 
Red Lion, classroom teacher, one 
year 
9. Western—C. E. Hess, Brownsville, 
administrator, one year; J. Willard 
Newton, Tarentum, administrator, 
two years. 
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A hundred thousand men coming 
one after another could not move a 
ton weight, but the united strength 
of fifty would transport it with ease. 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Nothing ever happens in this 
world but once. What I do now I 
do for all time. It is over and gone 
with all its eternity of solemn mean- 
ing. 

—TuHomas CARLISLE. 
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INSTITUTE 
ON READING 





Because of an unprecedented enrolment of 22,000 students, Temple University 


classroom and auditoria facilities have been taxed to the limit. 


As a result of this 


situation, it has been necessary to advance the dates for the annual institute on 
reading disabilities to February 2 to February 6 inclusive. 

The 1948 institutes are part of a three-year evaluation program. This makes 
it possible for Boards of Education and State Departments of Education to send 
delegates for the dual purpose of organizing new programs and evaluating exist- 
ing ones. The emphasis for 1948 will be placed on the content area approach. 

The activities of the institute are differentiated for elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers; vocational guidance directors, and school psychologists. The 
activities will center around lectures, seminars, staff meetings, evaluation sessions, 


and demonstrations. 


Qualified professional leaders include Ann V. Foberg, Arthur I. Gates, Thomas 
W. Howie, Florence C. Hughes, Charles W. Joyce, Russell G. Stauffer, and 


Carolyn Welch. 


Enrolment is limited by advance registration. 


to the institute. 


This must be confirmed prior 


For a copy of the program and other information regarding this 


institute, write to Emmett Albert Betts, director of the Reading Clinic, Temple 


University, Philadelphia 22. 





foy “Vhnough “Care” 


HAT better place is there to 

foster love, sympathy, and 
understanding among the junior citizens 
of the world than in the schools? So 
thought the Jr. Dramatic Club, com- 
prised of seventh and eighth grades in 
the Etna public schools. 

To stimulate this idea the club spon- 
sored a Thanksgiving Gift Subscription 
in order to raise enough money to send, 
through CARE, food for some needy 
European children. A plan was formed 
by which this gift money could be col- 
lected. 

Six members of the club with good 
speaking voices were selected to prepare 
a speech, under the guidance of the 
sponsor, and present it to each home 
room from first through twelfth grade. 
The gifts were to be collected the fol- 
lowing day. 

In this speech attention was called to 
the dire need of thousands of young 
people all over Europe; to the fact that 
boys and girls like themselves often had 
to search the garbage cans and refuse 
dumps for scraps of food; and that 
many children, more often than not, 


. went days without even a crust of bread. 


The speakers pointed out also by way 
of contrast that the sum spent by chil- 
dren in the United States and even in 


Etna for unessentials was large. They 
showed also that if the students denied 
themselves only one day’s supply of 
ice cream, gum, or other unnecessary 
item, they could, as a school, send 
enough food to give a small group of 


.these children at least one good meal 


during the Christmas season. Each 
pupil was urged to subscribe at least ten 
cents and thus help to spread goodwill 
among children, and to hasten “peace on 
earth.” 

The results from these pleas, which 
were given with some force, were grati- 
fying. Not only was the main purpose 
accomplished, but also composition and 
public speaking were practiced. 
Thoughtfulness and kindly sharing, 
which are too often untaught, were en- 
gendered. Besides these effects, the 
forty dollars collected were sent to 
CARE with a request that eighty pounds 
of food be sent to a small European 
School or orphanage where children are 
in need. Accompanying this gift will 
be warm love and sympathy from the 
hearts of the children in the Etna Pub- 
lic Schools to their small fellows across 
the sea. 

—KATHLEEN R. FRENCH 
Sponsor, Jr. Dramatic Club 
Etna Public Schools 
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The New Officers of PADW 


Pictured above are the officers of the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women elected at the November convention: Seated, left to right—Treasurer, Mildred 
Reiter, Connellsville; President, M. Elizabeth McCord, Elkins Park; Retiring treasurer, 
Mary E. Reid, Newtown Square; Past president, Dorothy G. Lee, Gettysburg. 


Legal Interest 


H. E. HOUTZ vs. 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF THE 
BOROUGH OF CORAOPOLIS 
In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
No. 178 March Term, 1947 
Filed November 10, 1947 


Facts: H. E. Houtz was a profes- 
sional employe of the school district of 
the Borough of Coraopolis. On May 
29, 1946, by a resolution of the board 
duly recorded, he was elected “Princi- 
pal of Schools” effective July 1, 1946. 
He served in that position until June 
30, 1947. On May 14, 1947, the board 
appointed a special investigating com- 
mittee of three of its members to con- 
duct an investigation of Mr. Houtz. 
The same was made but no charges 
were filed. At the request of a member 
of the committee the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools wrote to the board 
advising the election of someone as 
supervising principal who was legally 
certificated by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for that position. Upon 
receipt of this letter the board adopted 
a resolution of its intention to elect a 
supervising principal and another reso- 
lution abolishing the office of principal 
of schools and suspending Mr. Houtz 


194 


from employment in the district as of 
July 1, 1947, and until such time as 
the office of principal of schools may 
be recreated. Subsequently a letter was 
directed to the Department of Public 
Instruction requesting approval of the 


_ action taken, which letter was approved 


and returned by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction under date of July 
17, 1947. On July 9, 1947, a second 
letter was received from the County 
Superintendent recommending abolish- 
ment of the position of principal of 
schools if the board decided to elect a 
supervising principal. On June 23, 
1947, Mr. Houtz was advised by letter 
from the Secretary of the board that 
the position of principal of schools had 
been abolished and that he was sus- 
pended as of July 1, 1947. He im- 
mediately notified the board of his in- 
tention to assert his rights under the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act. Thereafter he 
instituted an action in mandamus to 
compel his reinstatement. 

QUESTION: 1. Is a “Principal of 
Schools” a professional employe within 
the meaning of the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act? 

ANSWER: 1. Yes. 

QUESTION: 2. May an office be abol- 
ished for the sole purpose of discharg- 


ing a professional employe? 

ANSWER: 2. No. 

DiscussION: The board contended that 
although the term “professional em- 
ploye” as defined in the Tenure Act 
includes principals and does not include 
ptincipals of schools and, therefore, 
such an office is not a mandated office 
within the meaning of the act. The 
court held that the addition of the 
words “‘of schools” did not remove Mr. 
Houtz from the classification of a pro- 
fessional employe as defined by the act. 
It pointed out that as a principal “he is 
a teacher entrusted with special duties 
of direction and management.” The 
court further indicated that it was un- 
necessary to determine whether or not 
the office of principal of schools was 
unmandated because Mr. Houtz was 
protected by virtue of his employment 
as a “regular full-time employe of the 
school district who is duly certified as a 
teacher.” 

The board also contended that the posi- 
tion of principal of schools was duly 
abolished and, therefore, Mr. Houtz was 
subject to suspension. The court found, 
however, as was stated in the opinion 
of the court below, that the attempted 
suspension was merely for the purpose 
of “getting rid of” Mr. Houtz without 
preferring charges against him. The 
court found that the attempted suspen- 
sion was for the sole purpose of effect- 
ing a discharge of Mr. Houtz and vio- 
lated the prohibition contained in the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act. It, therefore, 
ordered his reinstatement as a profes- 
sional employe of the district. The 
court concluded, however, with the 
statement that the conclusions in this 
case shall not be considered as restrict- 
ing the powers of a board “lawfully 
and without regard to personal and 
partisan considerations to abolish a posi- 
tion and suspend teachers unnecessary 
to the proper operation of the school.” 


———<>— 


THREE MORE ONE-ROOM § schools 
have been closed in Lawrence County— 
two in Perry Township and one in Wil- 
mington Township. This leaves only 
seventeen one-room schools in the 
County, 105 having previously been 
closed. 


a 
“Green, the historian, tells us that 


. the world is moved not only by the 


mighty shoves of the heroes, but also 
by the aggregate of the tiny pushes 
of each honest worker.” 

—HELEN KELLER. 
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Conventions of 
School Directors and 
School Board 
Secretaries 


A partially combined Convention of 
the State School Directors Association 
and Association of School Board Secre- 
taries will be held in the Forum of the 
Education Building, Harrisburg, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, February 4 
and 5, 1948. 

The Secretaries’ Convention will open 
Wednesday morning, February 4, 1948, 
at 9:00 o'clock and the Directors will 
combine with them at 2:15 o'clock in 
the afternoon to listen to an address by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Combined _ sectional 
meetings will follow the address by Dr. 
Haas. 

Speakers to be heard on the two-day 
program include Honorable James H. 
Duff, Governor of the Commonwealth; 
Mrs. Ruth B. Robb, President of the 
Association; Mrs. Robert M. Steele; 
Honorable Harold C. Kessinger, whose 
topic will be “The Leadership of the 
Free’; Marguerite A. Court, exchange 
teacher from England, “Impressions of 
Your Great Country,” Allen Stockdale, 
“Education is Power’; and Andrew 
Bernhard, editor of the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette, ‘“What About Russia.” 

New officers and regional directors 
will be elected at the business session. 
A feature of the Convention will be a 
short lecture and demonstration on 
school lighting by an expert of the 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland. 

° ————— 

Whatever mitigates the woes or 
increases the happiness of others, 
this is my criterion of goodness; and 
whatever injures society at large, or 
any individual in it, this is my 
measure of iniquity. 

—RosertT Burns. 





Pictures Wanted! 

Readers who have pictures suit- 
able for JOURNAL illustrations 
are invited to submit them to the 
editors.. We prefer glossy prints 
with good contrast in the picture. 
Of especial interest would be 
photographs of school activities 
and projects. 
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ELLA M. WIcKS 
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TRONG, steady, continuous news- 

paper publicity is the backbone of 
public interest in our organizational ob- 
jectives. More than anything else, 
newspaper publicity attracts the support 
of the community, develops favorable 
public sentiment, and secures public 
good will. 

Has your local branch someone, either 
a staff member or a volunteer, who 
really knows how to prepare and place 
press material ? 

Are you on cordial terms with your 
local newspapers ? 

Do you make full use of all the de- 
partments of the papers? By depart- 
ments I mean feature stories, recreation 
and sports, editorials, society page, wo- 
men’s page, Sunday magazine section, 
calendar of events, letters to the editor, 
cartoons, or photographs. 

We must continually search every 
corner of our school organization for 
what it has to offer in the way of news. 

One of the many fine examples of 
what is happening among our local 
branches in the matter of public rela- 
tions can be illustrated by a study of the 
Lancaster City Local Branch. In coop- 
eration with the Board of Education 
they now have a professional employe 
assigned on a five half-day-a-week basis 
to school district and local branch pub- 
lic relations. The local branch con- 
tributes $500 toward the cost of the pro- 
gram and the district pays the profes- 
sional employe’s salary. 

For local branches that have someone 


Allegheny County 
Teacher Retires 


Ella M. Wicks, a teacher in the Up- 
per St. Clair Township Schools for 
more than ten years, retired last June. 
Miss Wicks taught in Dravosburg, 
Snowden Township, Finleyville Bor- 
ough, before coming to Upper St. Clair 
Township. She was a master teacher. 
Her many friends and associates enter- 
tained her at a banquet in the Center 
Presbyterian Church and presented her 
with a fine handbag and best wishes for 
a long, happy retired life. 








assigned to news coverage it will be of 
interest to note that at the last National 
Education Association meeting in Cin- 
cinnati a group of education reporters 
and editors formed a new organization. 
—The Education Writers Association. 
Its objective is to help raise the stand- 
ards of school reporting in the news- 
papers of this country. By meeting to- 
gether, by exchanging views, by under- 
standing the problems involved, work- 
ers in this field can greatly improve 
their own standards. 

If the local branch is interested it 
may send an application for member- 
ship, with $5 annual dues, to Millicent 
J. Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer, Education 
Writers Association, c/o Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, One Norway Street, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. The organ- 
ization is headed by Benjamin Fine, 
Education Editor of the New York 
Times, and under his leadership should 
do much to improve the relationships 
between the press and educators. Harti- 
son W. Fry of the Evening Bulletin, 
Philadelphia, is a member of the execu- 
tive committee.—Fred P. Hare, Jr., Pub- 
lic Relations Director, PSEA. 
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Banking Booklets 


The Pennsylvania Bankers Association has issued new illustrated editions 
of booklets containing talks on Banking and Elementary Economics—(a) 
High Schools; (b) Eighth and Ninth Grades, for distribution to commer- 
cial departments of high schools and to teachers of eighth and ninth grades. 

Copies of the high school booklet will be mailed on request in a sufficient 
quantity to supply the largest departmental classroom of the senior class in 
the high school, so as to provide for other classroom sections of the senior 
class where it is desired to make use of this timely subject matter. The 
booklets are to be retained in the high school library for use by those taking 





grade students upon request. 


Good Character Means at the Bank. 





courses in civics this year and in subsequent years. 

Talks in the high school booklet are on the following subjects: The Story 
of Money and Credit, Our Banks and What They Mean, A Bank’s Contri- 
bution to Business and Government, The Nature and Functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Our Banks—Commercial and Savings, and Our Share 
in Winning the War and in Peacetime Financing. 

Copies of the eighth- and ninth-grade booklets are for use by teachers 
only and will be mailed in response to requests received either from teachers 
or from the local school authorities. Next year it is planned to broaden the 
circulation of these booklets by making them available to eighth- and ninth- 


Talks in the eighth- and ninth-grade booklet are on the following subjects: 
Banks—What Do They Do? Using the Bank, Savings at Work, and What 


Address requests for the booklets to Charles F. Zimmerman, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
cational talks on banking and elementary economics are issued under the 
guidance of the Committee on Public Education, P. B. A. 


These edu- 








Overseas Teacher Relief 


To date Local Branches of the Asso- 
ciation have contributed approximately 
$4,800 to Overseas Teacher Relief. As 
reports are received of these contribu- 
tions they appear in the Education Bual- 
Jetin. It would appear that this total 
is just the beginning of the funds 
which will be contributed by our mem- 
bers to the needy in the countries over- 
seas. To date Pennsylvania ranks sec- 
ond in contributions. 





MINNIE BRADY 
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Summerhill Township 
Teacher Retires 


Minnie Brady, a teacher in the Sum- 
merhill Township School, Beaverdale, 
who retired on November 15 after 32 
years of teaching, was honored by a 
testimonial dinner November 19 at the 
Lloydell Hotel by the board of educa- 
tion and the members of the faculty. 


Miss Brady began her teaching career 
in Washington Township school district 
in Indiana County in 1904, coming to 
Summerhill Township for a period of 
nine years. She then returned to In- 
diana County until 1936 at which time 
she was reemployed by the Summerhill 
Township school district where she 
served in the Wilmore and Beaverdale 
schools until her retirement. 


The board of education extended to 
her their best wishes and grateful ap- 
preciation for the service rendered, in 
recognition of which she was presented 
a check for $100. The faculty pre- 
sented her with an orchid and a table 
model radio. 


Convention District Reports 


Northeastern District 


The Northeastern Convention District 
re-elected its officers at the meeting held 
in Scranton, November 21 and 22. They 
are: 

President, Robert E. Dawson, Scranton 

Vice President, Thomas L. Hinkle, 
Hazleton 

Secretary, Esther J. Saxe, Wyoming 
The resolutions adopted by the con- 

vention: 

1. Expressed appreciation to Scranton 
for hospitality and to officers for 
their leadership 

2. Recommended that delegates to the 
convention district meeting acquaint 
delegates to the State convention 
with policies and aims formulated 
at the convention district meeting 

3. Requested the District President to 
call meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the District 

4. Recommended that the State Asso- 
ciation strive to extend the benefits 
of the present inadequate sick leave 
law 

5. Endorsed the NEA salary schedule 
with its $2400 to $5000 range and 
recommended that the State Associ- 
ation prepare a bill embodying these 
provisions to introduce at the next 
session of the General Assembly 


Western District 
The Western Convention District, at 
its October meeting, approved the fol- 
lowing resolutions which: 

1. Expressed appreciation to Miss 
Goodwin and the other officers of 
the District for their administration 
of the business of the District 

2. Favored unified membership in 
local, State, and National Associa- 
tions 

3.. Expressed appreciation to members 
of the General Assembly, Governor 
Duff, and others for far-reaching 
educational legislation 

4. Recommended the earliest possible 
elimination of emergency certifi- 
cates without lowering certification 
standards 

5. Urged recruitment of high school 
graduates of exceptional ability for 
teacher-training institutions 

6. Commended the NEA for its leader- 
ship 

7. Recommended that an adequate 
public relations program be de- 
veloped in the Western Convention 
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District and projected in the local 
branches 

8. Encouraged teachers to give more 
thought to the ethics of the teach- 
ing profession 

9. Expressed appreciation to the 
PSEA for its efforts in the solution 
of professional problems 

10. Commended Governor Duff for his 
reappointment of Francis B. Haas 


iolcenstietititee coltiemmemmeneaal 








Happy New Vear! 








THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
has received approximately one million 
dollars from three recent bequests, it 
has been announced by George Wm. 
McClelland, president of the University. 
The largest of the three bequests was 
approximately $450,000 from the estate 
of J. Allan Donaldson of Harrisburg 
which was granted to the University for 
“such capital improvements or endow- 
ment purposes as may be determined by 
the governing boards of the University.” 
A bequest of $370,500 came from the 
estate of the late James L. Wood of 
Philadelphia whose will designated it 
as a memorial to his mother, Mary 
Amanda Wood. The third bequest 
totals $98,813 and is from the estate of 
the late Ellis D. Williams who was 
graduated from the University in 1865 
and from its Law School in 1868. 


Easter Seal Contest 


Art students in Pennsylvania's sec- 
ondary schools have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the annual Michael J. Dowl- 
ing Easter Seal Award Contest spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Society for 
Crippled Children. 


Prizes totaling $300—$75 first, $50 
second, $25 third and 15 consolation 
awards of $10 each—will be made to 
art students submitting outstanding de- 
signs. The three winning drawings 
will be entered in a nation-wide con- 
test sponsored by the National Society 
for Crippled Children which will offer 
an additional $900 in prizes. 

The winning entry in the National 
contest will be used on Easter Seals 
Crippled Children’s Societies through- 
out the country will sell in 1950. Crip- 
pled Children’s Societies obtain their 
funds to help handicapped boys and 
girls through the annual Sale of Easter 
Seals. 

The contest has the approval of the 
Contest Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. Students may start immediately 
to prepare their designs which must be 
submitted to the Pennsylvania Society 
no later than March 15. 

Contest judges comprise George T. 
Miller, chief of art education in the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
as chairman; Edward Warwick, dean, 
Philadelphia Museum School of Indus- 
trial Art, Philadelphia, and Italo L. 
deFrancesco, director of art education, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown. 





ETHEL COPELAND 
Veteran Kane 
Teacher Retires 


When Mrs. Ethel Crossmire Copeland 
retired on June 6, 1947, she ended a 
career of almost 40 years teaching in 
the Kane public schools. 

Starting in 1894 as a primary teacher, 
for which grades she was especially 
trained, Mrs. Copeland has taught at 
one time or another in every grade of 
the elementary school and several sub- 
jects of the secondary curriculum. At 
retirement she was teaching World His- 
tory at Kane High School. 

She was honored by the staff of Kane 
High School at a tea and a special -edi- 
tion of the school paper was issued as a 
mark of the student’s devotion to this 
veteran teacher. 





Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the JOURNAL of the National Education Association, installs the Atkinson Chapter of Future Teachers 


of America at the State Teachers College, Shippensburg, November 19. 


The picture shows Doctor Morgan handing the charter to 


President Paul Koehler of Philadelphia. The faculty sponsor of the club in which there are 49 members is Arthur Atkinson, head of the 


psychology department. 


In the background are the members in addition to some faculty sponsors. 
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Hands r¢c200 the State 


A helping hand from PSEA Head- 
quarters was extended during the clos- 
ing months of 1947 to each of the 292 
Local Branches of the PSEA. In con- 
ferences and meetings, staff representa- 
tives met approximately 30,000 leaders 
and members of our local units. It is 
the sincere wish of the officers of the 
Association and Headquarters Staff that 
our visits with you as officers and lead- 
ers in your Local Branches have resulted 
in a renewed enthusiasm in profes- 
sional organizations—the Local, the 
State, and the National. 

Members of Headquarters Staff bene- 
fited from the discussions, the ques- 
tions, and the interchange of points of 
view. We trust that in like manner 
there has been benefit to the leaders of 
the Local Associations. 

Local leaders give encouraging tre- 
ports on their efforts to set up local pro- 
grams. They have used ingenuity and 
effective devices in carrying forward 
their work. Evidence of this stimula- 
tion of local leadership is the publica- 
tion of more and better local handbooks 
and news letters and widespread par- 
ticipation in Education Week. Speakers 
have been furnished from the member- 
ship for civic, fraternal, and other com- 
munity organizations. International 
committees have been created to pro- 
mote and interpret UNESCO and its 
aims. 

Local Branches are generally operat- 
ing on sound budget systems and are 
formulating and using a constitution as 
a basis for planning association activ- 
ities. Adoption of the unified mem- 
bership plan in many branches has been 
gratifying. Recently they have been in- 
cluding welfare activities in their pro- 
grams, and there is a promising interest 
in professional ethics. 

Those who attended these meetings 
will recall that Local Branches were 
asked to select several definite objec- 
tives for this year. A self-appraisal 
scale was left with the officers for this 
purpose. 

It is our belief that the desire for 
growth resides not alone in the officers 
of our Local Branches but with many 
members. Accordingly we present for 
Local Branch members and particularly 
those who are interested in building 
stronger and more effective Local 
Branches A Self Appraisal Scale. 
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It is suggested that this scale be used 
by each Local Branch as a topic for dis- 
cussion at the first meeting of the Local 
Branch in 1948. In it will be found 
all the elements to make the New Year 
the best year in Local Branch activities 
and program. 


SELF-APPRAISAL SCALE FOR 
LOCAL BRANCHES 


Organization—Officers and Committees 

Has the local branch suitable head- 
quarters and facilities? 

Are officers elected in the spring? 

Are officers usually retained for more 
than one year? 

How often does the Executive Com- 
mittee meet? 

Does the Executive Committee set up 
aims and objectives ? 

Does the Executive Committee ap- 
prove committees ? 

Are committee members chosen on 
the basis of their professional cali- 
ber? 

Which of the following committees 
function ? 

Executive 
Legislative 
Program 
Membership 
Ethics 
Welfare 
Public Relations 
Social 
Resolutions 
Financial 
International 
Coordinating 
Evaluation 

Are meetings called by the president? 

Are meetings planned on a yearly 
schedule? 


What departments or sub-branches 


are organized within the local 
branch? 
Constitution 
Has the local branch a written con- 
stitution ? 


Is the constitution in an accessible 
file? 

Is a copy of the constitution provided 
each member ? 

Was the constitution reviewed during 
the year? 


Does constitution harmonize with 
that of the PSEA? 


Is parliamentary procedure observed 
At elections? 
At meetings? 


Membership 

What percentage of teachers belong 
to the local branch? 

What percentage of teachers belong 
to the PSEA? 

What percentage of teachers belong 
to the NEA? 

Has the local branch a definite plan 
to enroll members? 

Is there an up-to-date file of mem- 
bers? 

Has the local branch adopted the 
“unified collection plan” for dues? 

What percentage of teachers sub- 
scribe to the Education Bulletin 
(PSEA) ? 


Affiliations 

To which of the following does your 
local branch send delegates or 
representatives ? 

District Convention 
PSEA Convention 
NEA Convention 

Is the local branch affiliated with the 
NEA? 

If so, on what basis? 

100% membership 
$5 annual fee 

Are reports of local branch elections 
sent to PSEA? 

Are reports of local branch activities 
sent to PSEA? 

Has local branch cooperated with 
any other local branch in a project 
or program ? 

Do the branch and office of county 
or district superintendent work 
harmoniously together? 

Does the branch help to interpret the 
policies of the Board of Education? 

Has a PSEA staff member visited 
your branch during the year? 


Finances 

Has your local branch a budget? 

Is a copy of the budget available to 
each member? 

Is a report of expenditures made an- 
nually ? 

Is there an annual audit of accounts? 

What are the annual dues for mem- 
bership in the local branch? 

Are expenses of delegates paid to 
District ? 
PSEA Convention ? 
NEA Convention? 
Local Leaders Conference at 

State College? 
Which of the following other ex- 
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News Letter 
News Releases 
Bulletin Board 

How many news releases on the ac- 
tivities of the branch were pub- 
lished during the year? 

Which of the following anniversaries 
were celebrated by the local branch 
during the year? 

Free School Day 
William Penn Day 
American Education Week 


the progress of educational legis- 
lation? 

Is the support of the public system- 
atically sought for school legisla- 
tion ? 


Public Relations and Publications 


Is there a positive effort to maintain 
cordial relations with lay leaders 
and organizations ? 

Which of the following publications 
does the local branch sponsor? 


Handbook American Teacher Day 
Directory Book Week 
School Paper Horace Mann 
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Which of the following special pro- 
jects were sponsored last year? 
PTA Program 
Institute on Professional Relations 
Civic Project (community chest, 

Red Cross, New Industry, Hos- 
pital, playground, etc.) 

Youth Project (teen-age canteen, 
FFA, FTA, 4-H, Scholarship 
fund, girl scouts, boy scouts, 
midget baseball, Jr. Red Cross, 
YMCA, etc.) 

Program for a service club 

County Festival (music, 
athletics, fair) 

High School Assembly 

Public Forum 


debate, 


Services to Members 
Which of the following services has 
the local branch sponsored for its 
members ? 
Group Insurance 
Credit Union 
Group Hospitalization 
Teacher Loan Fund 
Sick Leave Program 
Tenure Issue 
Cooperative for Teachers 
Extension Courses 
Income Tax Information 


Records and Communications 
Which of the following items are oa 
file in your local branch? 
Constitution 
Minutes 





Book Selection Committee 


MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman. Past Pres., 
“ atl. Council of Teachers of English; Past Pres., 
. J. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
eae J. HURLEY, Past Pres., Catholic 
Library Assn.; Asst. Prof, of Library Science, 
Univ. of Michigan. 
MARK A. NEVILLE, Head of English Dept., 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo.; Chair- 
man, Comm. on Book Lists for Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Natl. Council of Teachers of 
English. 
E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of English Dept., 
Santa Barbara H. S., Santa Barbara, Cal.; Mem- 
ber of Curriculum Comm., 
Teachers of English. 


Natl. Council of 








: T Teen Age Book Club 


makes it easy for you to do 
your part to encourage wider, 
more intelligent reading! Once 
you start a T-A-B CLUB in your 
classes, it requires only a few 
minutes of your time each 
month.Students themselves run 
the Club. They enjoy doing so, 
too! Books are only 25¢ each, 


Are communications 


Membership records 

Treasurer's reports 

Communications received 

Publicity, Clippings, etc. 
Recommendations of Committees 
Research and Surveys 

Is this file passed on to the new 


officers ? 
answered 


KR) 








MARGARET SCOGGIN, Librarian, Nathan . iwi ! i 
Straus Br., N. Y. Public aanexs Instructor, with free book dividends! Mail promptly ? 
Library School, St. John’s Univ., Brooklyn. the coupon below — 
On Our Way 


THE TEEN. AGE BOOK CLUB : 


Sponsored by Poc ket Books, Inc. 
Teen Age Book Club 


Pennsylvania's NEA membership on 
November 30, 1947, was 26,088. This 
is a considerable distance from our 





























as Aves ns the Americas, N. Y. 20 quota of 40,848. We can, however, 
Please send, without obligation, a free sample | take pride in the fact thet we ‘aie an 
START YOUR book (The Pocket Book of Robert Frost’sPoems) || OU Way. An unofficial report on De- 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB and. || cember 13, listed 30,154 for Pennsyl- 
NOW! MAIL THIS #0) Mate rials to present the T-A-B CLUB to || yania. This means that daily the NEA 
COUPON TODAY! SEE RR “ses: (Plewe TT Accounting Division is receiving mem- 
1 Complete details about T-a-B CLUB operation. { bership dollars from Pennsylvania. We 
FREE COPY OF NAME || shall not be satisfied until we attain our 
ROBERT FROST'S ; SCHOOL I} victory action goal—40,848 Pennsyl- 
POEMS | ADDRESS - || ania teachers who are members of the 
Mewaia sina 4 NEA in 1947-48. 
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Resolutions, 
Pennsylvania Branch, 


NASSP 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the Na- 

tional Association of Secondary School 

Principals, at its meeting in Harrisburg, 

October 28, passed resolutions which 

1. Commended the members of the 
General Assembly and Governor 
Duff for constructive educational 
legislation passed by the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature 


Pledged cooperation and support 
to Francis B. Haas on the proposed 
program of curriculum revision 


3. Commended the PSEA and its Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for interest in and 
support of the activities of the 
NASSP 


4. Expressed thanks to officers and 
committees of the Association 


5. Commended the officers and the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the PIAA for 
the efficient control of our State 
athletic program 

6. Commended the Association of 
Colleges and Universities and their 
executive secretary for interest and 
cooperation and help 

7. Urged every high school in Penn- 
sylvania to subscribe to the Profes- 
sional Service of the Association 
and send $5 or $10 to J. E. Nan- 
carrow before January 1 each year 


8. Proposed to present at the next 
National meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
the following amendment: ‘When 
the membership of the National 
Association in any one state equals 
one-half the number of public ac- 
credited high schools of all classes 
in that state, the State Branch shall 
be entitled to withhold or collect 
a refund of one dollar from the 
National office for every paid-up 
member who paid direct in that 
state.” 

9. Approved appointment of a com- 
mittee to cooperate with other pro- 
fessional groups in the program of 
improvement of teacher-education 
in the State 

10. Approved appointment of a com- 
mittee with funds provided to seek 
interpretation of existing legisla- 
tion or new legislation re account- 
ing practices for extracurricular 


funds 


to 
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Prievne’ Passengers 
Tcdbadl 
GROUP PROTECTION 


| of 1834 were startled one gusty day 
as this Sailing Chariot careened through the 
crowded streets. Manned by a hardy crew of 
six, this forerunner of the Paris taxi could - - 
and did - - ride ten daring passengers. 









SAVINGS... 
can be” taken for a ride,” too! 


Ties fast-moving, busy and costly days - more than 
ever before - demand protection . .. for yourself .. . 
your family . . . your hard-earned income. 
EDUCATORS, founded in 1910 by teachers - and with 
teachers on its staff ever since - is well aware of teach- 
ers’ problems .. . offers a protective Group Plan that 
can include ... benefits from the first day of accident <& 
or illness; year ‘round coverage - even on vacation and Sabbatical 
leave; extra daily benefits for hospital confinement up to 70 days. 
No physical examination is required, and there is no age limit. 
Simply mail the coupon below for full details, or to have our 
representative explain the plan to your group. 


SSS 


sss: 


Non-Cancellable Individual Educators Policies are also available. 


Educators GROUP INSURANCE 

























EDUCATORS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me complete information on your 
Geoup: Pratedide ne eB) 
Individual Protection __ i 
Have your representative call... 0 
ETO ET tn nN aa 
Address - 
_ 1486 
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0 © © Yeu Books 


“ Editorial Note.—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by pub- 
oe ea The announcements unless signed do not purport to be critical reviews but are 
ntended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they 


wish to secure the boo! 


SUPERVISION IN SELECTED SECONDARY 
ScHoots. Published by the Author, 
Allen C. Harman, 301 E. Moreland 
Road, Willow Grove. 192 pp. $3 

This book contains a description of super- 

visory practices in twenty-four high schools, 

selected by a jury of educators on the basis 
of having superior programs of supervision. 

The investigation was conducted in public 

secondary schools, with enrolments between 

200 and 1000 pupils, located in Delaware, 

Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and 

Pennsylvania. Data were secured by the 

author through personal interviews with in- 

dividual teachers and principals, conferences 
with small groups of instructors, and faculty 
meetings in each of the twenty-four schools. 

Numerous quotations by teachers and prin- 

cipals are submitted in the 192-page report, 

including, also, forty-seven tables and six 
figures. In addition, questions such as the 
following are answered: 

1. What are teachers’ and principals’ con- 
cepts of supervision? 

2. How are supervisory programs 
planned? 

3. What supervisory procedures are em- 
ployed and to what extent are they 
used ? 

4. To what degree do supervisory pro- 
cedures in use meet a given set of 
principles of supervision? 

5. What supervisory procedures do teach- 
ers and principals consider most effec- 
tive; least effective? 

6. What supervisory principles are used 
most; least? 

7. What do teachers like best in super- 
vision ? 





ART CONSULTATION SERVICES==~~~ 


A visiting service for the enrichment of the Art pro- 
gram-In Art Department and Classroom 
WORKSHOPS AND CONSULTATION FOR ART AND CLASS ROOM 
TEACHERS e LIBRARY OF CHILDRENS ART WORK 
DEMONSTRATIONS e PARENTS GROUPS 
ART TEACHERS WORKSHOP 
BRYN MAWR ART CENTER 


Polo and Haverford Roads Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

















EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
SCHOOL BOOK REPRESENTATIVE 


A representative is needed to promote a line 
of text and supplementary books to the 
schools of this state. Good earnings and 
pleasant work. Should have selling expe- 
rience or sales personality. Work can some- 
times be accomplished in conjunction with 
another line. Write for full particulars. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
Publishing Department 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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8. What improvements do teachers desire 
in supervision? 


The publication, submitted as a disserta- 
tion for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at the University of Pennsylvania, satisfies 
a need in the field of education. It is 
recommended especially as a guide for super- 
visory leaders, teachers, and others within 
schools and as a reference for students who 
are pursuing college and university courses 
in supervision. 


HoME GuIpE TO REPAIR, UPKEEP, AND RE- 
MODELING. W. H. Crouse. 368 pp. 
Illus. McGraw-Hill. $3 


A book for the householder which gives 
information on the care and use of house- 
hold tools and outlines the jobs that are 
required to keep the house in good repair. 
It explains how to make a basement play- 
room or workshop, how to add a wing, and 
how to erect a garage. The essential points 
of insurance, safety hazards around the 
house, care of the grounds, and insect and 
vermin control are covered. Also are pre- 
sented latest developments in materials and 
equipment, including radiant heating, new 
types of floor and wall covering, prefabri- 
cated houses. 


Your HiGH ScHoor Days. 258 pp. Illus. 
$1.80. YourR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 
304 pp. Illus. $2. Mary F. and ©. W. 
Detjen. McGraw-Hill 


“Your High School Days” for ninth and 
tenth year and “Your Plans for the Future” 
give orientation and educational and voca- 
tional guidance. The first book deals with 
growing up, getting along with others, boy- 
and-girl relationships. The other gives spe- 
cific help and information on opportunities 
for educaton, training, and employment im- 
mediately after high school. Both include 
varied personal activities adapted to indi- 
vidual needs and interests. For each a Teach- 
er’s Manual. 


My AMERICA. M. M. Ames, J. H. Ames, 
T. S. Staples. 539 pp. Illus. Webster. 
$3.32 


Seventh- and eighth-grade history of the 
American Life History series, written in 
narrative style. It is organized to teach 
youngsters the history every American should 
know and to train them in the thinking 
habits essential to good citizenship. Follow- 
ing each unit are lists of books for supple- 
mentary reading. One unique feature is the 
use of artists’ drawings for illustrations. The 
Constitution of the U. S. is made more read- 
able through the use of illustrations. The 
type is very legible; the book built to be 
unusually durable. 





PRINCE OF Paris. Katharine Adams. 332 
pp. Illus. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 
$2.50 

The title story and 39 others from around 
the world for girls and boys ten to sixteen 
years of age. They tell about boys and girls 
at home and on trips, at play and work, 
brave exploits, friendships, and lively experi- 
ences in 40 countries from Africa and Alaska 
to the USA, Wales, and Yugoslavia. The 
countries are those with which the author 
is familiar as a result of travels abroad. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION. Stella V. Henderson. 415 pp. 
University of Chicago Press. $4 

Mrs. Henderson believes that future teach- 
ers need to inquire first into the nature of 
man and of the good life. Only on our 
definition of life’s aims, she declares, can we 
build our definition of education’s aims. In 
this book she leads the prospective teacher 
toward the formation of such a philosophy. 

An introductory chapter orients the student 

with respect to the origins of philosophy and 

the relationships among philosophy, science, 
philosophy of education, and science of edu- 
cation. Succeeding chapters discuss what 
education is, what it ought to accomplish in 
terms of a philosophy of life, and how it 
can accomplish its aims. Each chapter con- 
tains an outline of contents, a summary of 
the material covered, provocative questions 

to assist the student in reviewing, and a 

selective bibliography of supplementary read- 

ings. A glossary of philosophic terms adds 
to the usefulness of the volume. 


WE Live AND Grow. S. E. Daw, Jessie F. 
McKee, and Edna M. Aldredge. 156 pp. 
Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $1.28 

Citizenship, health, natural science, safety, 
and farm life are the basis for the sectional 
divisions of this book. The stories are fresh 
and lively; the illustrations colorful. Grade 

level 1 and 2. 





Books Received 


Scott, Foresman and Co., 114 E. 23 St., New 
York 10, N. Y.: 
DIscOVERING Our Wortp. Book 3 of 
Science for the Middle Grades. W. L. 
Beauchamp, Mary M. Williams, G. O. 


Blough. $1.23 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
N.Y. 

LABORATORY CHEMISTRY. W. E. Price. 
$0.92 


WORKBOOK IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS. 
Raleigh Schorling, J. R. Clark, and F. G. 
Lankford, Jr. $0.68 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


Crt1zENs Look aT EpucaTION. A progress 
report by the Citizens Federal Committee 
on Education, 1947-48 

LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC THROUGH 
ScHOOL SavINGs. Elementary grades. 
Irene M. Reid 

SCHOOL-AND-WoORK Procrams. A _ study 
of experience in 136 School Systems. 
Caroline E. Legg, C. A. Jessen, M. M. 
Proffitt. $0.20 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


National Education Association 


ANALYSIS OF SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES. 
Research Bulletin, October, 1947. $0.25 

FARM LEADERS AND TEACHERS PLAN To- 
GETHER. What Agricultural Leaders 
Want the Schools to Teach. Reports of 
eight regional conferences. $0.25 


ON-THE-JoB EDUCATION IN RuRAL Com- 
MUNITIES. Yearbook of the Department 
of Rural Education, NEA. $0.75 

A REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION, North 
College Hill, Ohio. An example of 
some effects of board of education inter- 
ference. with sound administration of 
public education 

These publications may be secured from 

the National Education Association, 1201-16 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. * 


Miscellaneous 


BETTER TEACHING THROUGH THE USE OF 
CURRENT MATERIALS. A report on an 
18-month study in English, science, and 
social studies classes by the California 
Council on Improvement of Instruction. 
Stanford University, California 


BUILDING FRIENDLY RELATIONS. Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. $1 


BuyYING Your OWN LIFE INSURANCE. 
M. S. Stewart. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
$0.20 


A GUIDE TO SUPERVISION IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY ScHoo.s. E. H. Reeder. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

VISUAL READINESS FOR READING. Reprint 
from ‘Foundations of Reading Instruc- 
tion,” American Book Co., 1946. Avail- 
able from Reading Clinic, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22. 





Teen Age Book Club 


The Teen Age Book Club, which has dis- 
tributed over 3/4 of a million books to stu- 
dents in high schools throughout the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, an- 
nounces a special and unusual offer for its 
members this term. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
publishers of a new series, which will not 
even be tested until late next spring, to make 
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available, to T-A-B CLUB members five of 
their best titles, namely: 


Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle’s story of a wild 
dog of the West 
THE TATTOOED MAN, 

famous mystery and sea 

featuring Tod Moran 
WaGons WESTWARD, Armstrong Sperry’s 

swashbuckling story of the West 


Howard Pease’s 
adventure 


STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Janet Lambert's 
first “Penny Parish’ romance. 


300 Tricks You CaN Do, by Howard 
Thurston. 


The Teen Age Book Club believes that 
these good, high-reading interest books will 
encourage reading for pleasure during the 
summer vacation period when too many 
students tend never to crack a book at all. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 














Unique study 
possibilities 
may be 
found 
in just 
BUTTONS 


Here three teachers 
tell of teaching-aids 
they find in but- 
tons. Other class- 
room projects are 
illustrated. 


Miss Lettie Lee Ralph, Social Studies, 
Ewing Township, New Jersey 


An Interesting Map: regional aspects 
of country made vivid with typical 
buttons. 


‘«Buttons are tangible things children use and un- 
derstand. Buttons picturing fables, stories, myths 
illustrate literature lessons. Buttons from old- 
_, fashioned clothes, or used in political campaigns 
make history realistic. For geography there are but- 
tons of vegetable-ivory (South Am.), cinnabar, 
bamboo (China), glass (New Jersey), mosaics 
(Italy); for science: plastic, pearl, tortoise shell."* 


Mrs. Nellie Martin, Home Economics, Oaktown, Ind. 
«Buttons add interest to my vocation . . . flower, 
leaf, animal designs illustrate botany. Wood, 
leather, metal buttons are fine handcraft materials. 





Greeting Cards: pictures made gay 


with colorful buttons, 
Mrs. Bertha Sampson, Visiting Teacher, 


Trenton, New Jersey 

| «‘An extracurricular activity is a button club. 
Pearl study is fascinating. Military buttons give 
interesting stories about famous regiments.”* 





If further interested, write National Button Society, 
47 Keith, Springfield, Mass. ; Button Bulletin of N. 
B.S.; Just Buttons magazine, Jr. Dept., 104 New- 
ton, Hartford, Conn. Special acknowledgment to 
Mrs. Edwin F. Tarbox, Arlington, Mass. 














We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


~ WRIGLEYS) A 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard ' BY SPEARMINT nage 
y $ op BS Schering 


Button Calendar: buttons and sketches 
decoratively describe the months. 


of quality for complete chewing enjoyment. 
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OP get A GOS a: LOD Np ORION pg ION 


CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 




















On a heavy white paper circle 12” or larger. rule 
off 16 or more sections, each a different 
CRAYOLA color. On another circle 14” or larger, 
letter 12 numbers around the rim. For each num- 
ber have a folded slip of paper indicating a que 
tion. Form a turntable by placing smaller circl 


over large. Insert a heavy pin through the center 
and into a small cardboard box. Each student 


chooses a color, then spins the top wheel. Th 

number nearest his color is the question he mus' 

answer. If that number has already been used, h: 
must spin again. 

CRAYOLA is the trade 

name of Gold Medal Wax 

Crayons that do not smudge 

or bend, are permanent and 


waterproof, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Instructional Materials in Review 


A. W. Vander Meer 
Asst. Professor of Education 


Phillip Mannino 
Technician 


The Pennsylvania State College 
(The authors invite your inquiry) 


MAINTAINING CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 
—2 reels, motion picture, 15 min- 
utes, 16mm 5d, BW. Rent: Pa State 
College, $2, purchase: McGraw-Hill, 
New York, $90 
For the first time this column departs 

from the policy of describing materials 

that are mainly for elementary and sec- 
ondary school students to present a film 
that is intended primarily for teachers 
themselves. “Maintaining Classroom 

Discipline” is the third in a series of 

five films produced from the pedagog- 

ical textbook, “Student Teaching,” by 

Schorling, for McGraw-Hill Publishers. 
The scene is a junior high school 

mathematics classroom. In the first half 
of the film, the teacher conducts the 
class in an extremely dictatorial man- 
ner; in the latter half a more demo- 
cratic method is used. Under the dic- 
tatorial regime the students are lectured 
about their poor showing in an exam- 
ination. The teacher attributes their 
unsatisfactory work to a lack of effort 
on the part of the class, and_ states 
angrily that unless the students “come 
up to the standards”’ that he, the teacher, 
has set, many will repeat the course. 
At this juncture the teacher is called 
from the room. Although he gives the 
students a written assignment to work 
on while he is gone, disorder sets in as 
soon as the door closes behind him. 
The students are resentful and are easily 
distracted from their work, so when the 
teacher returns he finds bedlam. In a 
cold rage he sends an obvious offender 
to the principal’s office with the warn- 
ing not to return until ready to apolo- 
gize. The whole class is to be detained 
after school for 45 minutes. 

Subsequent scenes depict a rapidly de- 
teriorating situation in which the stu- 
dents and the teacher are constantly at 
swords points. 

In introducing the second half of the 
film the commentary suggests that the 
teacher’s dictatorial methods are partly 
responsible for an unhappy classroom 
situation. There follows a recapitula- 
tion of the events of the first half of 





the film as they might have happened 
had the teacher maintained a friendly, 
democratic attitude. The poor test te. 
sults, for example, are viewed as a dis. 
appointment by the teacher and the stu- 
dents, and the teacher accepts a share of 
the responsibility for the failures. The 
teacher gives a functional explanation 
of one commonly missed problem, and 
when he is called from the room, he 
suggests remedial problem solving re. 
lating to the material that he has just 





Re Nek ee ne ee | 
“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States,a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having ia 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9 x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 














Get Your 2% lb. Sample L.A9 


of NEW, SUPERIOR 
MAGICLAY 


. velvet-smooth blend of war-born 
plastics and finest natural clay. Self- 
hardening, or can be “fired” to stone- 
like hardness with inexpensive equip- 
ment at home or in classroom. Send 
coupon for generous sample, enclosing 
25¢ to cover mailing, handling. 


COVE CREEK INDUSTRIES, INC. DEPT. A4 
COVESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Please send me 2% lb. sample of Magi- | 
clay. I enclose 25¢ to cover mailing and | 
handling. | 

| 
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explained. During the teacher’s ab- 
sence the majority of the students work 
diligently. Following scenes depict 
techniques of handling incidents in a 
friendly fashion with judgment, intel- 
ligence, and a sense of humor. 

Although the film is intended for 
the pre-service training of teachers, it is 
the opinion of the authors that it pro- 
vides an excellent background for in- 
service training. The situations shown 
in the film (even the dictatorial scenes) 
are not uncommon. The setting is not 
in a radically progressive classroom, but 
a typical school situation. The impli- 
cations of the film for education in a 
democracy are rather wide. 

If “Maintaining Classroom Disci- 
pline” is used in teachers’ meetings the 
discussion leader should be very familiar 
with the content of the film. A sug- 
gested one-hour program follows: In- 
troduction—5 minutes; Film Showing— 
15 minutes; Free Discussion—10 min- 
utes; Guided Discussion—10 minutes; 
Repeat Film Showing—15 minutes; 
Summary—5 minutes. Total—60 min- 
utes. 

In the preceding plan, it is clear that 
the discussion leader must be prepared 
to guide discussion, and to relate ideas 
contributed by the group to incidents in 
the film. 

* *¢ & & 

Of considerable interest to the school 
field is the recent announcement made 
by Young America Films of its plan to 
market a “Package Unit” consisting of 
a Viewlex combination slidefilm and 
2 x 2 slide projector together with an 
assortment of educational  slidefilms. 
The avowed purpose behind the Young 
America project is to promote wider 
use of slidefilms in the school, by en- 
abling schools to expand this phase of 
their audio-visual program at a modest 
cost. 

The Young America Films “Package 
Unit” (listing at $79.50) consists of a 
Model YAF Viewlex projector plus $30 
worth of slidefilms and slides selected 
from the Young America list. The 
Model YAF projector is a special com- 
bination projector (for slidefilms and 
2 x 2 slides) manufactured by Viewlex, 
Inc., especially for Young America 
Films. This projector is especially dis- 
tinguished by simplicity of threading. 
The operator merely feeds the film strip 
into the top of the gate much as one 
would thread a needle. The elimina- 
tion of visible sprockets and the ‘‘swing- 
out” lens carrier should decrease film 
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damage. Built-in units which permit 
instantaneous change from slidefilms to 
slides, plus brilliant screen illumination 
provided by the new aspheric condenser 
system are additional features. The 
large aspheric condenser lenses provide 
highly adequate screen illumination with 
a lamp of surprising low wattage. 

Details of the projector and the 
“Package Unit” can be obtained by 
writing to Young America Films, at 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


Do You Know . 


@ That Pennsylvania was fought for 
by four European nations, the Dutch, 
Swedes, French, and English. 

@ That Pennsylvania was the battle- 
ground for the greatest prize of terri- 
tory ever to be transferred by force of 
arms, North America and India, won 
by England in the Seven Years War. 
@ That the Finns who settled along 
the Delaware in Pennsylvania in 1638 
were honored by Finland’s special com- 
memorative stamp exactly ten years ago. 



































A WISE 











1. THE COST IS LOW 


communities. 


Resolve Now... 











PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 




















| 
409 Investment Building 


New Year’s Resolution... 


To protect your YEAR’S earnings with the 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL TEACHER’S 


Group Plan of Income Protection 
lasuring With the Washington National is Wise... 


For a fraction of ONE month’s salary, you protect your 
WHOLE year’s salary against disabilities that might de- 
prive you of your ability to pay for the very necessities of 
life—food, clothing and shelter 


2. THE COVERAGE IS COMPLETE 


ALL illnesses and ALL accidents are covered. You get 24 
hours coverage, every day of the year. Additional hospital 
and surgical benefits are also available. 


3. THE COMPANY IS DEPENDABLE 


It is a legal reserve stock company, having over 13 million 
dollars of security for its policyholders. 


4. THE CLAIM SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 


Its reputation for prompt, just claim service is known 
throughout the nation. Local representatives serve many 


to write for further details to: 


| WASHINGTON 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


OR 








NATIONAL 


Perry Building, Room 602 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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| HOME STUDY 


FOR 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, 
Penna. 











THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAB 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


Yor Teaches 


* 


Again, Temple University o} 
fers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses im 
its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities 
available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. 
If you require courses for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candi 
date for a degree, you-will find 
that the Temple Summer Ses 
sions are ideally suited to your 
néeds. And apart from its educa 
tional advantages, the Univer- 
sity—and the city of Philadel 
phia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions 
June 28 to August 6 


Post-Sessions 
August 9 to September 17 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University 
Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1948 Summer See 
sions. Address Office of the Registrer, 
Broad St. and Montgomery Avey 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








Notes aud NYews 


J. C. Groome has been elected a 
member of the faculty of the Carlisle 
High School to succeed J. Howard Bair, 
resigned. Mr. Groome, formerly of 
Carlisle, has been serving as head of the 
department of science at the Perkiomen 
school. 

Mrs. SUSAN PALMER, teacher in 
Trucksville schools, and Thomas Carle, 
Luzerne County, have retired. 


Mrs. CLARK H. Serpert has been 
elected to teach Spanish and French in 
East Washington High School. Mrs. 
Seibert has been director of special ac- 
tivities at Washington YWCA for sev- 
eral years. 

Mary ADELINE MCcKisBIN, teacher 
in Pittsburgh, is author of an article, 
“International Art Exchange Exhibition 
Shows United States Customs,” which 
appeared in the October issue of School 
Arts. 

WILLIAM M. BLouGH became direc- 
tor of music for Sharon schools on Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Blough, who was formerly 
music instructor in Harrisburg, has re- 
cently been serving as director of choral 
music in Farrell. 

REVEREND J. EUGENE GALLERY is 
the new president of the University of 
Scranton. 

PAN AMERICAN Day will be cele- 
brated on April 14. To assist groups 
planning to observe this day, the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C., 
offers for free distribution to teachers 
material in English, Spanish, or Portu- 
gese. 

WILtiAM C. WHITE, a commercial 
teacher in Franklin High School, re- 
signed his position, effective December 
1, to accept employment with The 
Gregg Publishing Company. Mr. White 
taught in the Franklin High School for 
13 years. His teaching career was in- 
terrupted during the war when he 
served in the Navy aboard an LST in 
the Pacific, participating in several bat- 
tles during 1944 and 1945. 


SCHUYLKILL HAVEN’sS PTA unit has 
enrolled 2401 members for the current 
school year. This represents a new high 
in membership with almost 200 more 
than last year and continues the record 
of this local unit as the largest in Penn- 
sylvania. John W. Doll is president. 


HEROLD HUNT, superintendent of 
the Chicago public schools, E. T. Mc- 
Swain, professor of education and direc- 
tor of summer school at Northwestern 
University, and Henry H. Hill, presi- 
dent of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, will select three prize-winning 
papers from those submitted by teach- 
ers to Laidlaw Brothers in their current 
essay contest. 

The contest, begun in the fall of 
1947, provides $600 for prize-winning 
papers on the subject: “How I, a 
Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils to Enter 
the Teaching Profession.” The contest 
closed at midnight, January 1, 1948. 
The winners of the $300 first prize, the 
$200 second prize, and the $100 third 
prize will be announced April 1, 1948. 

THE VOTERS of Neshannock Town- 
ship school district in Lawrence County 
have just approved a Hundred-Thov- 
sand-Dollar Bond issue for additional 
rooms at the Walmo School. 

IN LINE WITH LEGISLATION passed 
by the Pennsylvania General Assembly, 
Indiana County school districts are grad- 
ually consolidating for the purpose of 
more efficient operation. One of the lat- 
est such moves has been the forming of a 
joint school board arrangement between 
Burrell Twp. and Blairsville board. Paul 
Maxwell, supervising principal of the 
Blairsville schools, has been appointed 
in that capacity for Burrell Twp. 
schools. 

CLARION recently voted a bond issue 
of $67,000 to build an addition to the 
present Senior High School. 

SHIPPENSVILLE recently passed a 
bond issue of $7,000 to build two addi- 
tional elementary classrooms. 

SAFE DRIVER Education Classes are 
being conducted in the Clarion Senior 
High School. 

SHIPPENSVILLE High School conducts 
a class in aeronautics. 
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Schools for Democracy 
(From Page 189) 
cesses, who desire to maintain them, and 
who have the opportunity to participate 
in the education of youth, to effect au- 
thentic procedures for this training. 


A Democratic Curriculum Reaches Its 
Goal 

In summary, if democracy is to be 
learned in the schools, it must be ex- 
perienced there. If it is to be genuinely 
experienced, the learning situation must 
be meaningful and purposeful to the 
students. Meaningfulness and purpose 
may be engendered in the planning 
phase by consideration of pupil needs 
and community, national, and world 
problems and regard for expressed pupil 
interests in the selection of activities. 
If the planning and approach are valid, 
the teacher will feel the surge of stu- 
dent and group learning power. The 
school community and the adult com- 
munity then provide materials and situ- 
ations for realistic experiences in the 
ways of American living. 

If, then, in a culminating 
phase, there is eager, voluntary 
expression of what has been 
learnied in the form of com- 
mittee reports, exhibits, drama- 
tizations, or discussions, the 
youth of America will stand, as 
did the -youth of ancient Athens 
and say, “I will never disgrace 
these sacred arms nor desert my 
comrades in the ranks.—I will 
transmit my fatherland not only 
not less but greater and better 
than it was transmitted to me.” 
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Necrology 


JosEPH B. RICHEY, McKeesport, 
president of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association in 1908. Doctor 
Richey had been in ill health in recent 
years and died November 19, in a hos- 
pital in Cairo, Illinois. He had been 
living with a son, Joseph, at Wickliffe, 
Kentucky. For 33 years Doctor Richey 
was the leader and superintendent of the 
McKeesport public schools. 

Mrs. MADELEINE CLONAN, teacher 
in Axleton school, Forward Township, 
Allegheny County, November 17. 

Harry R. ALLEN, head, physical 
education department, State Teachers 
College, West Chester, November 12. 

Rosert E. Boy.es, former principal 
of Washington High School, recently 
at Stevens Institute of Technology, No- 
vember 10. 

Mrs. ELizABETH B. VAN _ SANT, 
teacher in Bucks County’s “model one- 
room school” at Langhorne Manor, De- 
cember 2. 

MarGARET K. SCANLON, former 
teacher, Moorhead school, Pittsburgh, 
November 14. 

EVANGELINE RACHEL HALL, director 
of Coppin Laboratory Practice School, 
State Teachers College, Cheyney, No- 
vember 30. 

ELIZABETH LINTON, retired, Phila- 
delphia, December 2. 

Davin REES, supervisor of music, 
Sharon, for 30 years, November 10. 

HitpA R. SADLER, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh district, October 6. 

Maccie L. Howe Lt, retired Reading 
teacher, November 19. 

Mary J. HEMMICH, retired Reading 
teacher, December 1. 

GeorGE E. RAMALEY, teacher of 
physical education, Gordon Junior High 
School, Coatesville, November 3. 
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Bigger Pay Checks 


Deserve rote 


—_— 


F you are one of the many teachers 

who have received a salary increase, 
you will want to be sure that your 
income is adequately protected in case 
sickness or accident strikes. Guard your 
savings . . . make provision for medi- 
cal or hospital expenses . - protect 
your income . . all for as little as 
9c a day! 

You can do it through the T. P. U. 
“M-H” Plan . . a generous income 
protection plan which pays as much 
as $70.00 in benefits for the first week of 
hospitalization. 

WRITE TODAY for details. The 
M-H “House-pitalization” Certificate 
gives you complete coverage . . . for 
sickness, accidents, quarantine, hospi- 
tal confinement, surgical and medical 
expenses. 

Simply mail the coupon below. We 
will send you the information without 
obligation. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me information about the 


“‘House-pitalization” Certificate. The 
M-H Plan. 


NGRE\cccaschid aia 
PUTO SE iid Ritter 
OA hate kates caeicccie conrad eater 
SGU. ccisdhs aes Har Gare peers 
Send information for 
TEACHER [_] NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU 


PROTECTION 
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M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Teachers Bureau 


711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


BRYAN 


Member—N. A. T. A. 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 


We invite you to visit our office for a personal interview, FREE Counselling Service 

















CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager - 202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Constant calls for teachers in elementary, secondary, and college fields . . Vacancies already 
listed with us for next year in the Harrisburg area for teachers of elementary subjects with college 
ay - . Take advantage of the continued teacher shortage . . Get in line for promotion 

. Over thirty — in this same location. 

E ADVISE EARLY REGISTRATION .. Bell Phone 3-5797 














THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 


Kingsley] "1746 E, F. Maloney 


Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, i. Managers 

















TEACHERS NEEDED — ELEMENTARY — SECONDARY — COLLEGE 
We have, officially listed, hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate 
these through us? Our many years of experience in placing teachers gives you 
expert guidance to help you secure that next position. Write immediately. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 


205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


68th Year 

















PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 

944-994 Union Trust Bidg. - PITTSBURGH - Fifth Avenue & Grant Street 

TEACHERS NEEDED FOR COLLEGE, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. WE PLACE TEACHERS EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


Atlantic 5398 * Enroll Now a JOHN B. RITTER, Manager 
(Member Nati LA iation of Teachers Agencies) 























Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 

Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 

















ADAMS (iciney. | eter See opnmeniso 


Register with 
Cosmopolitan 
Professional Placement, Inc. 


f Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 
investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The salary scales in the areas in which 
we operate are considerably higher 1 
than in Pennsylvania—Our nine years 
of Better Piscoments are your guarantee. 
jo Registration Fee e Member N. A. T. A. 
COLORABO BLDG. Math and G, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Register Now For 1948! 


Take Advantage of Present Opportunities 
College, Secondary, and Elementary 


Contact Us Today! Ph: 34457 


Seeking a Position? 


There are many vacancies listed with us, from 
colleges, ties, and elementary schoois. 
ast and South. Higher salaries than ever before. 
Write us about yourself. Our 23rd year. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 





MARKS 6 Stonetse: York, Pa. 








Member National Association of Teachers’ Ag 
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Teacher to Teacher 

We were discussing our work, and he 
said to me: 

“Why is it I cannot get the enthusi- 
asm into my classes that you get into 
yours ?”” 

“You are too serious. Get enthusiasm 
into yourself first. It is evident to me 
that most of your instructors missed 
their calling. They should have been 


taxidermists instead of instructors. 
You have not learned the great. 
est lesson of all, human nature. 


You fail to stimulate the power of im- 
agination and utilize that greater appeal 
to youth—comparisons. No educational 
problem is so sacred that it will not 
stand the test of variety. My classes 
laugh and learn. Yours sit with bene- 
diction, enameled faces and forget”— 
L. D. Davidson, in Minnesota Journal 
of Education, October, 1947. 


Calendar 


February 4—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 4-5—Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Assn., Harrisburg 

February 11— Retail Selling Confer- 
ence, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

February 21-26—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 13 and October 9—Executive 
Committee, Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

March 24-27—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers’ Association, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia 

April 9-10—Third Annual  Eastery 
Pennsylvania School Library Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

April 13-17—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 

April 16-18—Northeastern Regional 
Meeting, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Penn-Hartis 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

April 30-May 1—Commercial Contest 
and Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

July 5-9—National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

December 9-11—State Convention, 
Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Penn Sheraton, 
Philadelphia 
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siasm d « Looks like any coal-burning locomo- 
‘Oo me tive traveling at full speed—except 
nissed for one thing. There’s no smoke! 
been Thanks to continuous research by the 
ictors. ' coal industry, an ingenious way has 
great. . been found to burn the particles of 
ature: matter that come from flaming coal— 
f len before smoke is formed. Factory 
ppeal chimneys, too, have been cured of 
tional their smoky habits, while another de- 
1 vice recently perfected makes home 
_— coal stoves smokeless. Coal research 
‘lasses projects now under way will benefit 
ee 3 every living person in America! 
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2. How does a coal mine “‘breathe’’? 
onfer- To stay “healthy” and safe, coal mines need plenty 























Llege, of fresh air. So giant fans located on the surface 
circulate a steady stream of pure air through mod- 
s & ern mines. The air drawn through a mine by the 
Reotie newest fans weighs twelve times as much as the 
coal taken from the mine each day! 
cutive 
e As- 
Edu- 
artis 
—" | What put the miner on his feet? 
haste Formerly, miners cut coal with pick- 
axes while lying uncomfortably on their 
astern sides. No more, in modern mines! In- 
Pam: stead, they operate cutting machines 
llege which bite into the coal, blocking out 
, some 30 tons to be brought down by a 
ahi single blast. Today, of all bituminous 
Week, coal mined underground in America 
more than 90% is mechanically cut! 
rional 
t of . ’ , 
ee It’s fun finding out about coal! To prove it, 
we've prepared a lively quiz booklet, Old King Coal 
intel Calls a New Tune! Your pupils will enjoy learning F er ee ee eae 
- Bituminous Coal Institute, Dept. P 
wae about our greatest natural resource with this enter- : Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
taining and accurate booklet. To obtain copies for : Sis ee free copies of 
whe your classes, just fill out and mail the coupon. ! — Oxp Kinc Coat Carts a New Tune! 
Me : Name 
ation, BITUMINOUS w COAL Pan 
n for BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Chy__ ane Es 
and A Department of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION i ; 
onal WASHINGTON, D. ¢. H Name of School BUEN 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


NAL Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultura! courses, extensive professiona! offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 


able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 
College Special Curricula President 
rere. Atypical Education and Business Education ...... Harvey A. Andruss 
eer Atypical Education and Industrial Arts ......... Robert M. Steele 
ME, cis wkveeteasace Home Economics and Industrial Arts ........... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
eer ere ty DI enue hes peewee eter eo eeee Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg .......... ie ET LETTE RE i Joseph F. Noonan 
EE kos owas cxticawal NE oe bts css wenn aaee een eeNse L. H. Van Houten 
Re Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ...... Ralph E. Heiges, Acting 
a ee reer Art Education and Library Science ............. QO. A. W. Rohrbach 
Leck Haven ............. PN I 5d ren i wer ne AKERS Richard T. Parsons 
OS ree Home Economics and Music Education ......... James G. Morgan 
Millersville .............. Industrial Arts and Library Science ............. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg ............ Adult, Business and Cooperative Education ...... Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock ........... Accesses ges, Tree Dale W. Houk 


West Chester 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


Charles S. Swope 
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CATALOGS ON REQUEST-ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT] . 


Scy you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








